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PASSIO]^ AND PEDANTRY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart 

Hood. 



Dante peoples the crater of his Hell with 
those characterless creatures who have lived on 
earth without praise or blame. 

And to this, as one would think sufficiently- 
dense population, he adds, those angels who 
stood neutral in the wars of Satan — ^because 
Heaven would not dull its brightness by giving 
place to such spirits, while lower Hell would 
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not receive them lest the avowedly evil angels 
should triumph in tlieircompaiiy. 

Mr. Charles Desmond was, to all outward 
appearance, a candidate for a position amid the 
manes of these praiseless, blameless mortals, 
No one ever breathed that he possessed one bad 
quality ; but no one ever said he was gifted 
with a good one. Like Mahomet's coffin, 
he hung between the two ; and accordingly, 
those who pretended to have a character (either 
good or bad), treated their luke-warm acquain- 
tance pretty much as was the tepid candlestick 
of Laodicea, and shunned rather than sought 
his society. 

" Desmond is a fool ; but intends well !" 
was the kindest thing ever said of him. 

Doubtless he did ; but though good inten- 
tions may be a most excellent material for a 
permanent fire-proof pavement in the nether 
world, in this sublimar sphere of ours they are 
decidedly a most unmarketable commodity. 

Charles Desmond had been married little 
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more than a year to a wife gifted with every 
charm which could render him a happy man, 
and who loved him so dearly as to be blind 
even to his fiiults — a. blooming " olive branch^' 
had just blessed their imion, and the young 
mother had been allowed to receive the congra- 
gratulations of a few very particular Mends- 
Mrs. Pippins of Polyglot Glebe, the Bector's 
wife, already blessed with two darlings; and 
some other ladies of the neighbourhood. 

But very particular Mends, are generally 
particularly great bores, and so Desmond must 
have thought ; for as the last petticoat rustled 
out of the room, he began to yawn and gaze 
on vacancy. Mrs. Desmond might be said to 
gaze upon that same, as her looks were turned 
upon her husband's fece, but her fair features 
exhibited none of the listlessness marked in his 
handsome, vapid countenance, and that her mind 
was busy with maternal thoughts was evident, 
as, breaking the silence, she said : 
B 2 
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^^ Charles, dear ! baby is three weeks old — 
he must be christened very soon." 

" Certainly, my dear,'' he replied. "What 
shaU he be called ?" 

*^ Charles, love, of course Charles, your 
name," said Mrs. Desmond, affectionately. 
" and Sir Francis Hehningham, and old Mr. 
Desmond of Annaghmore must be his god- 
fiathers. Sir Francis will be here to-day, and 
I shall then ask him to be god-papa." 

" Very well, dearest," yawned Mr. Desmond, 
" do as you like, I am quite content." 

And Mr. Desmond fell asleep beneath the 
shade of the morning's paper. Nor were his 
slumbers disturbed till the servant entered to 
announce Sir Francis Hehningham. 

Sir Francis was a middle-aged gentlemen, of 
middle-height, with a face beanung with 
benignity. He was a conjBrmed old bachelor ; 
though there was a tradition extant of his once 
being very nearly caught by a widow. He had 
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been goardian to Mrs. Desmond, and fond of 
her as if she were his own child, he constantly 
strove, by his wisdom and advice, to guide her 
through the shoals and quick-saiids into which 
he saw the apathy and carelessness of her hus- 
band were rapidly leading them. Like all 
mortals, Sir Francis had his weak points ; he 
was rather pedautio— fond of curious reading, 
and possessed of a most retentive memory — ^he 
was addicted on every occasion, however trivial, 
to iatroduce strange and often unapt quotations ; 
still the worthy baronet was popular with even 
those who at times voted him a bore, and 
everybody esteemed him on account of his 
charity, good nature, and somid practical 
wisdom. 

" Well, Emily, my child, ^' said he, as he 
affectionately embraced the little mother. " In 
the first place how are you yourself, and how 
is the youngster in the second ?^' 

" In the first place,^' she replied, with a 
smile, " baby is quite well, and in the second 
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I am, as you see, wonderfully strong, and very 
happy indeed to see yon." 

" The baby is no doubt the finest child that 
ever was seen," said Sir Francis. 

" Oh, such a darling !" returned the 
mamma. 

^^ I hope I am to be one of the godfathers," 
said Sir Francis. " See, I have come abeady 
armed with coral and bells." 

*^ Oh I thank you so very much," exclaimed 
the young mother, as she received the toy. 
" But the darling has not got a tooth yet." 

^^ How very wonderful," said Sir Francis, 
laughing. " But by and bye he will have lots 
of them, Emmy — ^white and even as your own." 
Then, turning to Desmond, he continued: 
" Tell me, Desmond, have you decided on 
calling the child after the old gentleman ?" 

" I rather think not," was the reply. " I 
do not like his name." 

" And why not ?" enquired the baronet. 
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^^ Bless my soul I" exclaimed Desmond, 
** who could like the name of Timothy ?" 

^^Ah!" said Sir FranoiSy thoughtfiilly. 
" And your other's name was Paul — ^Timothy 
Paul — ^Bah ! that would never do — &i better 
to send the child into the world with two bumps 
on his back like a Bactrian camel than with the 
double infliction of such a pair of nameiSH- 
Timothy Paul— Bah V 

" Don't you like scriptural names ?" en- 
quired Mrs. Desmond. 

^^ They are admirable nomenclatures in their 
proper place, and with * Saint ' as a prefix," 
returned Sir Erancis ; " but with simple ^ Mr.' 
before them they are vulgar and ofltensive — ^be- 
sides the matrimonial prospects of a young man 
are injured by such names. No beauti&l or 
wealthy girl would willingly become plain Mrs. 
Peter, or Mrs. Paul. No— no ! Shakspeare 
may ask * What's in a name ?' but I assure 
you there is infinitely more than strikes the 
mind at first." 
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" No doubt," remarked Desmond. " I re- 
member at Harrow a boy named Snooks, and 
nobody would associate with him." 

" Eeally !" rejoined Mrs. Desmond. " Then 
we will call our darling, Charles." 

" Christen him at once," said Sir Francis, 
" and let everything be plain and modest ; 
avoid those common incongruities, Emily — a 
mitred priest sprinkling an infent with water 
from a golden vase, while the great and noble 
renounce on his behalf the pomps qnd vanities of 
this wicked world." 

" Should you not like to see baby ?" said 
Mrs. Desmond. " I'm sure he is awake." 

" I long to make his acquaintance," replied 
Sir Francis, " so allow me to ring the bell, and 
beg the nurse to introduce him." 

And accordingly the bell was rung, and the 
little gentleman, gorgeous in lace, ribbons, and 
long robes, was introduced. 

" Aint he a fine child ?" remarked nurse. 

" A very fine child," replied Sir Francis. 



N 
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*^ Quite a rose-bud after his sleep," said Mrs. 
Desmond, as her maternal affection found an 
outlet in a thousand kisses. 

" A rose-bud ?" returned Sir Francis. 
" Yes ! quite a rose-bud. The moss-rose was 
sacred to Mars on account of its colour, and its 
prickles— Yes ! ' Gules ', the heraldic term for 
red, is derived from the Persian word ^ ghul ', 
a rose.. Yoiir rose-bud will want to be a soldier 
by and bye, nurse." 

'' My darling — only think of its being a 
soldier I" cried the little mother, as she again 
and again kissed the infent. 

" Yes ! Emily," continued the baronet, " I 
ha™ est his Lvi^, and I find that hi wa, 
bom under ^ Aries ', which is the house of 
Mars. A vernal, dry, fiery, masculine, car- 
dioal, equinoctial, diurnal, moveable, com- 
manding, eastern, choleric, violent, quadru- 
pedian sign. Yes, nurse," he continued, ob- 
serviQg how that buxom personage, like a pious 
Catholic, devoutly crossed herself at hearing 
B 5 
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this torrent of unintelligLble astrological jargon, 
and was earnestly invoking the Yirgin to pro- 
tect the child ; " yes, nurse, I greatly fear this 
infant will exhibit a foolish fancy for the army. 
He will, like most silly boys, aspire to be a 
carpet knight, splendid in the plimies of the 
* Pullus Domesticus,' or dimg-hill cock, and be 
ambitious of captivating the stiU more siUy girls 
by the breadth — ^not of his understanding, 
nurse — ^but of the gold lace he will wear down 
the course of the ^ Sciatic nerve.' In time of 
war the army is the profession for a man — ^I got 
this scratch at Salamanca — ^but in peace 'tis an 
idle life ; yet it makes them gentlemen, and 
teaches them knowledge of the world." 

" Oh ! it is a wicked world, my child," said 
Mrs. Desmond, as she pressed her treasure to 
her heart, " yet you will have to go forth, and 
bear its storms and hardships, and learn its 
wicked ways." 

" The world is a lesson we all must learn," 
observed Sir Francis. " A ta«k pleasing to 
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some, pamful to others. It is ManiHus, the 
astrological poet, who says : ^ It is no wonder 
that man should know the world since the world 
is in him, aad each one on a small scale, like 
the world, is the image of the Deity.' " 

^^ If Manilins is right," said Desmond, ^^ it 
seems strange to me that knowledge of the 
world should so frequently de&ce that image." 

'' Julius Formicus Matemus," conthiued Sir 
Francis, ^^ maintained that the five stars — 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
— sustain man by a fiery and eternal agitation, 
as if he were a minor world, so that the animal 
made in imitation of the world might be 
governed by an essence simi^ly divine. That 
essence is never denied to those who desire to 
be governed by it ; but as you view the case, 
Desmond, the man of the world is governed by 
an essence peculiarly his own — ^which being 
cold, vain, and selfish, is both repulsive and 
antagonistic to that which is divine." 
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" I confess I do not understand yon," ex- 
claimed Desmond, carelessly. 

" Very likely," returned the good-humoured 
baronet, " which proves that I am a maa of the 
world ; for as Gracian tells us in The Politico 
Fernando ^ A man of the world, if he desires 
that all should look up to him, may permit him- 
self to be known, but not understood.' Now 
you know me, but don't understand me." 

" Nothing more true," said Desmond, as he 
rose from the sofa, and stretched himself. 

" Do you believe in astrology. Sir Francis ?" 
enquired Mrs. Desmond. " You sometimes 
speak as if you really did." 

" No, Emily," he replied, '' I do not be- 
lieve in it. I read some of the old books 
las they -amuse me, and sometimes I cast 
nativities." 

'' Oh ! really," she cried, '' did you ever 
cast mine ?" 

*' Ha ! ha ! curiosty," he continued. " I 
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have cast your nativity, as I know you have a 
love for the occult sciences." 

" Oh !" she exclaimed, " we all have a wish 
to learn whatever pertains to ourselves." 

" I half suspect you believe in the influences 
. of the planets," said the baronet. 

" Not exactly," she replied. "I do not 
think the ancients themselves really believed in 
them." 

" To within little more than a century," said 
Sir Francis, " astrology had countless votaries 
in England — while as to the faith of the 
ancients I have only to mention as an instance 
of how firmly convinced the Egyptians were of 
the skiU and knowledge of Petosiris, the 
Astrologer, that when he foretold the death of a 
friend, the poor creature had such faith in the 
prophet that he went and hanged himself." 

" Ph, Sir Francis, dear," cried Mrs. Desmond, 
" do teU i^e my stars. I promise not to hang 
myself." 

^' WeU, then," he commenced, " you were 
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bom under Cauoer, the only house oi the Moon, 
and first sign of the ^ Watery triplicity,' a cold, 
moiBt, sad, feaunine, exceedingly frmtfol 
sign." 

" The deuce it is I" cried Desmond, looking 
towards the nurse at the window, and Emily 
immediately declared she had no faith in the 
easting of nativities. 

" There is something very poetical," said Sir 
Francis, "in the Lithuanian idea of felling 
stars. That the Werpeja, or Pares weave, in 
Heaven, for the new bom child, its thread of 
fate attaching each thread to a star, and that 
when death approaches, the thread is rent, and 
the star wanes and sinks to the ground." 

" Very pretty idea," remarked Emily. " But 
did any great man ever believe in the stars ?" 

Sir Francis smiled, as he replied : 

" Bacon was a man of ability ; Kepler was 
not a fool ; Napoleon had talent — ^yet they be-' 
lieved in the stars. It does appear strange that 
a science, so eternally in error, should have 
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found its votaries ; yet astrologers were at times 
happy in their prophedes-for instance, the 
German, who attended the accouchment of 
Anne of Anstria, cast the nativity of Louis the 
FoTirteenth, and pronounced only three words 
— Diu^ Dure^ Felidter — Curiously descriptive 
of his long, heartless, fortunate, reign. The 
Duke of Wellington, and Louis the Eleventh 
were both bom under the same pkaet — Saturn 
— ^yet never were characters more imlike. The 
Duke never was guilty of the meanness of the 
monarch, Neither did the son of the musical 
MomingtoD ever entertain his guests with a 
concert of hogs, as did the eccentric Kiag of 
France." 

" A concert of hogs," exclaimed EmUy. 

" Yes," replied the baronet, " for though 
Agrippa in the ^ occulta philosophia ^ says 
that no man can make the roaring of lions, the 
lowing of oxen, the neighing of horses, or the 
grunting of hogs harmonious, yet, when the 
royal Gaul made the attempt, we are told, that 
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tiiough not equal to a modem band, it was 
better as regards harmony than could have been 
expected. 

"One pig squeaking is fearfiil," said Mrs. 
Desmond, " how awful the voice of many." 

" Safety in the multitude, I suppose," re- 
marked her husband j " but oh ! bless my 
heart, there is the child in a squall — ^and if 
one is so awful, what may we expect here- 
after ?" 

But the infantine appeal to maternal tender- 
ness found a sympathising chord in the heart of 
Emily, and the shrill tones were harmony to 
her ears ; so with baby and nurse, she retired 
to the mysteries of her own apartment, and Sir 
Francis and Desmond were left alone. 

" Have you been to Annaghmore ?" enquired 
the baronet. 

"No," drawled Desmond, "I have not — ^the 
proprietor always bores me." 

" Humph !" ejaculated Sir Francis. " Pray 
how would you like to receive a note from him 
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such as Solway did from old Lord Thomey, 
simply stating that he had gone to Bray to 
pass the honeymoon ?" 

"That wonld be a bore," said Desmond. 
" But was not Solway's answer admirable ?" 

" I don^t remember it," said the baronet. 

" It was very pithy," returned Desmond. 

"My deab Loed," 

"I am surprised to hear of 
your marriage; not the least surprised, how- 
ever, to hear that you have gone to Bray." 

" More pert than pertinent," said Sir Francis. 
" But take my advice, and go to Annaghmore." 

And the baronet took his departure, and 
Desmond feU asleep in an arm-chair. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



Moifl je hay par sur tout un scavoir 
pedantesque. 

Du Bellat. 



The quaint pedantry of Sir Francis Helmingham 
wearied Desmond, so that the kindly wisdom of 
the baronet had no influence upon his conduct. 
In feet, wisdom, as introduced by Sir Francis, 
seemed rather an austere, prosaic old lady, and 
Desmond doubted that her ways cQuld be the 
ways of pleasantness — so iaclioing to the doubt ^ 
he followed his own path, and avoided the so- 
ciety of his mentor as much as was consistent 
with common politeness. 
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The baby was duly christened, and Sir 
Francis took advantage of the opportunity to 
inform the excellent Mrs. Pippins (already 
possessed of two, and giving promise of 
another) that the term *baby' was derived 
from the Phoenician Goddess ' Babia,' who, like 
the ^ Juno Lucina ' of the Bomans, presided 
over the encreasing and multiplyiDg o£ Hob 
human race, which information that respected 
lady received with what Sir Francis considered 
strange indifference. The fact being, that to 
the simple and maternal mind of the undas- 
sical MxQ. Pippios, these presiding deities but 
presented themselves in the light of a couple of 
foreign monthly nurses. 

Some weeks elapsed ere Sir Francis again 
called on the Desmonds. How pale and grief- 
worn Emily looked as she sat singing some 
sweet lullaby to her baby boy. 

She had a sad tale to teU her old friend — 
bailiffs were in the house. The servants had, 
all the morning, been clamouring for wages — 
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iflie tradesmen had refused further credit — ^and 
Charles Desmond was swinging his legs upon 
the paling, calmly smoking a cigar. 

" I trust this crisis will urge him to exer- 
tion," said the sobbing wife. 

" I trust it will," was the laconic reply. 

"He is very clever," said Mrs. Desmond. 
" But also very eccentric." 

" He may be clever," replied Sir Francis, 
with a little of the tone of a Job's comforter ; 
" but I have, no patience with his eccentricities. 
They offend all common sense — ^and you know 
that it has been said, that.' tis only ^ mediocrity 
which seeks to equal genius by outraging 
reason.' " 

" Pride will urge him on," said Emily, " he 
is so proud of his ancestry." 

" The source of genius is often in ancestry, 
as we are told," observed the baronet ; " and 
the blood of descent is sometimes the prophecy 
of destiny ; and if it be true, that ^we are often 
indebted to the manes of the dead for the merits 
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of the living,' I trust that a voice from the 
tomb will call on him for exertion. Hereto- 
fore the spirit of his sires must have sadly 
sighed to see life wasted by their descendent." 

Emily wept in sUence. 

" Forgive me, my child," said Sir Francis, 
aflfectionately, " if I have said anything to hurt 
your feelings. I have read that ^ soft words 
make the deepest impression,' and I would 
o^y addres, you in soft and lovmg language. 
But Charles has wasted many precious years, and 
as K'apoleon remarked, ^ every hour of time lost 
is a chance of misfortune for the future ;' so 
let us rouse him to some honourable pursuit — 
commerce— Kterature— agriculture ; and, be- 
lieve me, that so soon as he tastes of the sweets 
of action, he will acknowledge the truth of the 
remark of Hobbs, ^ that there is more pleasure 
in prospering than in having prospered.' " 

"He is williug to do anything that will 
enable him to pay his debts," observed Emily ; 
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" but his great object is to enter Parliament, 
and try to get a good place." 

" I honoTir him for his desire to discharge 
his liabilities," returned Sir Francis. " Daniel 
De Foe paid his debts after a lapse of thirty 
years, simply remarking, that ^ the obligation 
of an honest mind can never die.' But to 
trade in poHtics, is a baseness, to which no gen- 
tleman should stoop. The very idea is revolt- 
ing. Patriotism, is to the true lover of his 
country, a passion pure and impersonal — one 
which is polluted by the touch of gold, sullied 
by the slightest suspicion of self. And I trust 
Desmond will never be guilty of a baseness." 

" I was under the impression that people en- 
tered Parliament to get place," observed Emily, 
innocently. 

"Many have no higher motive," was the 
baronet's sole reply. 

" The blood of the Plantagenet flows in his 
veins," she answered, with a look of pride. 
" He will never sully its noble tide." 
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Sir Francis was, for a moment, lost in 
thought, then in a half soliloqny, he said, 

^' Yes ; his mother was, as the genealogist 
inform ns, descended from Harry Hotspur, who 
traced his lineage maternally to Henry the 
Third. There is an infinitesimal drop of 
Plantagenet hlood in Desmond's veins. It is 
something to be proud of; yet, what a satire on 
the pride of birth is the lineage of those very 
Pkntagenets. They sprung from one Thomolf, 
a simple peasant of Eennes in Brittany, who 
lived on the product of forest life. Charles 
the bold made him ranger of the Nid de Merle 
forest; and his son (a Thomolf also) was 
created seneschal of Anjou, From him sprung 
the proud and princely Pkntagenets." 

" They were a right royal race, my child," 
said Mrs. Desmond, as she kissed her baby, 
"and I am pleased at knowing that even an 
infinitesimal drop of their blood flows in my 
darliag's veins." 
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" A royal race, in truth," said Sir Francis, 
"superior in every respect to their kingly 
neighbours of the house of Bourbon. But the 
leafy glades of the Nid de Merle, and its free 
forest solitudes, nught naturally be looked to as 
the favoured haunts of sylvan sibyls, such as 
would love to prophesy in sweet and silvery 
accents of the gallantries of a lion-hearted 
Eichard, the bravery of a Black Prince, or the 
chivalry of a Henry. But the shambles of Paris, 
of what could they be prophetic, save of the 
cowardly massacre of Saint Bartholomew, or 
the cruel murders of Plessis le Tours." 

" I do not understand your allusion to the 
shambles of Paris," remarked Emily; "what 
have they to do with the Bourbons ?" 

" Much," replied the baronet, " as the 
Capets of France were the descendents of 
Eobert the strong, a butcher of Paris; don't 
you remember Dante's famous Ghebeline in- 
victive in the Purgatorio. 
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" Di me son Nati i filippe i luigiy 
Per cui noyellamente e Francia retta, 
Figliuol fui d*un Becca io di ParigL" 

" I had forgotten the passage," she said, but 
Charles has finished his cigar, and now will 
speak upon business." 

Desmond lounged listlessly into the room, 
and throwiog himself on a sofa, said, 

"Well, sir Francis, I suppose Emily has 
told you that we are cleaued out. That scoudt 
drel Braggs has discovered, that the sinecure 
of being my brains' carrier, is no longer lucrative, 
and has put an execution in the house, for the 
the amount of his bill. The canting rascal ! 
the idea of a pious attorney ! But the fact is I 
am a beggar and must cut the country ; can't 

« 

help it now ; Emily, get me a glass of brandy, 
I must learn to laugh at misfortune." 

Poor Emily, oh — 

" Would that thine head had been waters, and 
thine eyes a fountain of tears " that you might 
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have wept for the imworthy selfishness of your 
wretched husband ; even scalding tears would 
have been a refreshment to your hot, dry eyes. 
Unhappy wife, deeply her heart was wounded, 
and though the wounds of the heart be veiled 
from our view, they nevertheless lie festering 
within; she hadhopedforkind words fromherhus- 
band, but she hopedin vain. He was too wrapt up 
in self, to give one thought to his wife or child. 
"Nothing," says Eugene Sue, "is more 
healthful to the body than cold egotism ; one is 
preserved fresh for a long time in this kind of 
ice." No doubt — ^yet it would be a thousand 
times better for ourselves, and for humanity, 
that we should enjoy the warm ephemeral ex- 
istence of the summer insect, than the icy 
embalment of the Siberian mammoth — selfish- 
ness is a despicable vice, fraught with evil qual- 
ities — ^morally blind to all its faults — and the 
vainest of all vices ; we are all weak, and prone 
to error, for as old Christopher North, says, "a 
perfect character is but another name for a 
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consummate hypocritej" yet the man who sins, 
though it be against light and knowledge, gives 
grounds for hope, so long as one chord of shame 
vibrates within his bosom ; ^tis true there is suf- 
fering in shame, and that the blushes of the 
heart are agony, but he who suffers will live mora 
for others, less for himself; for the serpents of 
selfishness are strangled by that agony. 

" I hope matters are not so very bad," re- 
marked Sir Francis, as Desmond, calmly sipped 
the brandy. 

"Bad," exclaimed Desmond, "I am irre- 
trievably gone in debt." 

" Hesiod," returned the baronet, said, " that 
debt and famine were synonymous." 

" For pity sake don't throw quotations at my 
head," cried Desmond. " Here am I with eight 
lawyers' letters to answer; one from Braggs, and 
the others from seven spirits, if possible, worse 
than than himself; d — ^the law." 

" Do not curse the law," said Sir Francis, 

reprovingly; remember, Hooker, says, " its 
c 2 
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throne is the bosom of God, and its voice the 
harmony of the world," 

" That cannot be true," said Desmond. 

" St. Augustine -writes, ^that there is nothing 
so false, as to be totally devoid of truth,' " replied 
the Baronet:calmly. 

" May be so," said Desmond, " then law has 
tumbled from her throne, and hurt herself con- 
siderably, judging from the present discord of 
her tones." 

" I think it is Bacon — " 

" Oh, confound you and Bacon," roared Des- 
mond in a passion ; and Sir Francis rose, and 
pressing Emily's hand, took his departure. 

" There are seven civil answers to seven in- 
solentrascals," said Desmond, after half an hour's 
rapid writing. Now for the eighth ; what does 
he say ? and he read — 



" SlE, 

" I again beg to state that I have 
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retired from business ; all my customers have 

paid their bills, save yourself. 

"J. Snooks." 

Desmond inniled, as he wrote as follows — 

"SlE, 

" Thanks for your friendly hint, 

I mil save myself — 

"Yours, 
" C. Desmond." 

" P.S. — ^Direct your next to Boulogne." 
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CHAPTEE ni. 



** The poor man is baied^ eyen of his own neighbour." 

Solomon. 



SuEELT the sacred songster spoke the truth, 
when he said, in the Psahn, to the sons of Korah, 
"And men will praise thee, when thou doest 
well to thyself Who can read these words, 
and not own to himself, that the surest path to 
the good opinion of our fellow worms, is, by 
doing well to ourselves, — ^we are praised, we 
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axe flattered in this world, simply because we 
do well to ourselves. Now the praise and flat- 
tery of man is the perfumed yapour which rises 
from the censers of those who worship at the 
altar of the idol ' Ego^ the sacrifice of admiring 
envy at the shrine of .aoee^M ,elibhne«; so 
that it is but natural we should hourly strive % 
do well to ourselves/ since our reward will be 
great in the praise of men. 

Why should we wonder that so few are prac- 
tising abnegation ? Their reward is only the 
calm of conscience ; the widow^s prayer ; the 
orplian^s blessing; the love of the good and 
true ; the single souled and holy ; yet there are 
a few simple ones who believe that the pleasure 
which springs from an act of pure, benevolent 
self-denial, can outweigh all the delights of an 
existence of mere egotism — simple ones, whose 
left hand knoweth not, what their right haad 
doeth — ^And it so charming to have spectators, 
and sympathisers ; folk dancing when we pipe ; 
and our ears fiUed with the praise of men ; oh ; 
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vanity of vanities — that we should laboior 
for the empty commendation of acquaiatanoes^ 
the admiration of an envious crowd, yet be 
heedless of that glorious notoriety which shall 
be his, whose self-denying deeds, written in the 
book of the recording angel, shall be proclaimed 
aloud by a seraph voice to the countless 
mjrriads, who shall have existed throughout all 
time. 

Charles Desmond had seldom been blessed 
with the praise of men, and now when the evil 
hour of his fortune approached the culminatiDg 
poiat, his name was only mentioned by a few of 
those particular Mends, who do not find our 
misfortuues altogether displeasiog, and who 
delight to speak of ^ ^ The poor devil," in a tone 
of pity and commiseration, decidedly apocry- 
phal as regards its sincerity and truth. 

Mr. Braggs, anxious for the settlement of hiB 
little bill, had brought matters to a cri^ and 
Belmont had been sold. The purchaser was 
Mr. Bobert Helmingham, brother to Sir Fran- 
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eis; he waamanied to a halfHEOster of Emily 
Domuffid, azidat this time, had only one child. 
Bob, a fioe, manly boy of about some seven, or 
ei^ yaais old. 

The Desmonds are settledinSoubgne; change 
of scene and, the variety of life had at fics^ 
great channs for him, while Emily was happy, 
because oke saw her husband smile. But 
domestic life, grew very monotonous, aud Des* 
mond had to seek excitement in cards, and dis- 
sipation. He must have been bom without a 
talent for anything ; he was so unfortunate at 
ecartey and never could win a rubber at whist, 
whilst the Chevalier le Moi with whom he 
played a good deal, always turned up an honor 
at the latter game, and his namesake invariably 
at the former — ^This was very strange, but the 
luck of some people at cards is most extra- 
ordinary. 

Baron l^mrzenstem Von Hairontuft, a Ger- 
man noble, with greasy locks and most insinu- 
ating manners,^ and a brok^ down Guardsman 
c 5 
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— Colonel Swindley — ^were the bosom Mends 
of Desmond. They were very kind, and took 
occasion to warn him against the wiles of the 
CJhevalier, but as they also cultivated Le Eoi's 
acquaintance, and always betted on his hand at 
cards — ^he naturally supposed they had some 
personal motive in this friendly warning, and 
accordingly did not deprive himself of the 
pleasures of the Chevalier's society. 

Again-The B^yerend Barry Beveretone, in- 
cumbent of a living, which he used facetiously 
to term, ^' my sequestered spot" — ^gently inti- 
mated, that Swindley and Von Hairontuft par- 
ticipated in the spoil, gathered by the indus- 
trious Le Koi — ^But Desmond, forgetful of the 
sage proverb — 

" Di chi mi fido guardami Deo, 

" Di chi non mi fido mi guardiro io.*' 

declared he had implicit faith in the honor of 
his friends, and that he could not cut them 
without gross rudeness. And why should he cnt 
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them? — ^Hairontuft's brandy was . inimitable, 
and Le Eoi gave most exquisite dinners — 
some people, indeed insinuated that the Che- 
valier had been at one period, Chef at the 
^ Eoche de Cancal' — ^But some people are so 
unkind, particularly when they hear of good 
dinners of which they are not invited to par- 
take, and the Eeverend Beverstone, himself 
dined with the ChevaKer, and he was such an 
exemplary parson on a Sunday, and read the 
service with so much unction, and his sermons 
were so well selected ; remarkable moreover, for 
the rare excellence of brevity — ^twelve good 
minutes fix)m the text to ^ Amen' of the blessing. 

There could be no reason why Desmond 
should cease to be a member of this happy 
family, who appeared to have an instinctive 
fear and dread of each other. 

Beautiful and forlorn was his poor young 
wife— lonely and lovely, her child her only 
solace— her husband was too much taken by 
the morality of the Parson— the melody of 
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tbe musical Swindley — ^the icarte of the 
Chevalier, and the Baron's brandy — ^to waste 
time on domestic affairs ; she but seldom saw 
him ; he would stagger home after midnight-^ 
pass the day in sleeping off the fi^nes of his 
debauch, and then steal out in the eyexdng, 
ashamed to gaze on the pure features of his 
suffering wife, or to look on the laughing 
innocence of his child. 

Emily had but few acquaintance^; she was 
visited by Mrs. Beverstone, a placid creature 
who took all the ills of life as matters of course, 
and by a Mrs. Miffins, whose husband, Major 
Miffins, was with his regiment in India. 

Mrs. Miffins delighted in dress — she had a 
weakness for scandal, while her chief gratifica- 
tion was gathering information on every topic 
which ought not to have concerned her, she be- 
lieved herself to be religious, and was proud of 
her complexion — ^whilst it was remarked in the 
regiment, that the Major was never so happy as 
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when a few thotisaiid miles intervened between 
him and his charming and very valuable wife. 

Mis. MifBns was Emily's most constant 
visitor; occasionally Swindley would caU at aa 

and he woidd remain a while and talk, in a gay 
and cheerfol strarn, to the sad yonng creature* 

Then Mrs MiffiTis who had a platonic love 
for the colonel, was certain to appear, and she 
would say — 

" Hem ; I hope I don't intrude," and look 
so impertinent and disagreeable that Emily 
would pray for the moment of their departure. 

" Come along, Swindley," she would say, at 
lengthy "my major is in India, so I must 
amuse myself as best I can, and you are the 
only agreeable, good-looking, good-for-nothing, 
person in this place. Don't you agree with 
me, dear?" 

And she . would stare at Emily, who . was 
silent, and Ihen ask where Mr. Desmond was, 
and how he was, and if he was an early riser, 
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and if they walked before breakfast ; and she 
would say that he must be very domestic, and 
very fond of his child, for he never walked with 
the people on the pier ; and she hoped he was 
not tainted with methodism or dissent, as she 
never saw him in church, though there was 
something very charming in Mr. Beverstone's 
delivery. 

Now, all this Mrs. Miffins uttered, conscious 
that every syllable pierced like a poniard into 
the very heart of hearts of poor Emily, and as 
she carried away the colonel she said she 
thought it right to do so ; but would whisper 
just before leaving the room, J;hat the next time 
he called she would not intrude ; an<J then 
taking up some letters which lay on the table, 
and reading their address — and having been as 
insolent, as cruel, and as vulgar as it was pos- 
sible to be in the same space of time — she led 
the colonel, her captive, to the pier. 

There is a Nemesis in brandy, which de- 
lights to pimish, with scorpion lash, the devoted 
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woiBhipper of Bacchus ; would that the pains 
and torments of that stinging scourge were 
only felt by the worthless sot. But alas, they 
strike to the heart of the wife and child. The 
deliriimi-the disgrac^tiie frenzy and the 
want axe direst lacerations to the feelings of 
the young, the loving, and the good. 

Great was the agony endured by Mrs. Des- 
m«.d, a, she witZed tte now Lbitual in- 
temperance of her husband. Her restless 
nights — her days of want — ^the father degraded 
in the eyes of his child — ^his frantic passions — 
his idiotic weepings — ^her anguish and her sor- 
row — ^yet still her love, oh, it was agony. 

Tears rolled by, and no change for the better. 
Swindley had gone to New Zealand, and the 
only intelligence received of him by his numer- 
ous creditors was that he had met with a 
friendly chief, who had him served hot the 
first day, cold the next, and hashed the third, 
and that his Mse moustache alone remained 
as available assets. Le Eoi was in London, 
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cook to a gambling house, while the Banm 
Sqnrzenstem Yon Hairontoft, had been Tramed 
off the premises by a process nearly allied to 
the Spartan ^^ Xenelasy/' so Desmond was left 
alone. The new comers all shnnned the totter- 
ing indiyidnal in the shabby coat, and kindly 
" passed by on the other side." 

At length he died. Distance smooths and 
softens down all that is rough and rugged in 
the landscape, so time and absence mellow and 
obscure the yices, errors and acerbities, we 
were wont to note in those with whom we 
lived iQ hourly iutercourse; when aft^ the 
lapse of many years we again meet the com- 
panion of our early youth, do we not forget his 
former defects and &ults, and simply smUe at 
what we used to blame ; do we not treat with 
tenderness, the weakness of our ancient Mend, 
and remember only the school-boy rambles, and 
the pleasant, idle hours of the dden time. Yes, 
so it ever is; but when the chord which bound 
heart to heart, and soul to soul, is severed, then 
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we see only tiie siumy houra of the by-gone 
days, and we cease to contemplate ihe clouds 
and sorrowB, the storms and errors which o'er- 
cast the years we never may reeaU ; virtues 
alone appear in those we view through the vista 
of the grave ; tiiere is a sweet delicacy in the 
touch of death which heautifies all that it pre- 
sents to the vision of the mourning heart. It 
is as if the scythe of time, when it cut the thread 
of life, swept away all that had offended, and 
left untouched only what once had won. us by 
its gentle loving nature. Yes, Desmond was 
no more, aod Emily gazed upon his pallid form, 
remembering nothing but the days of their 
&esh^ warm bve — all his faults, all his vices 
were buried in the depths of a wife's affection. 

She had b^n little more than a month a 
widow when one morning as she sat teaching 
hex child his lessons, an elderly gentleman 
dressed in a black coat, with drab shorts and 
gaiters entered the room un-announced. 

It was Mr. Timothy Desmond. 
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" Six years madam, since I had the pleasure 
of last seeing yon," he said, as he kindly took 
both her hands in his, " yon are altered, madam, 
very mnch — ^thin, pale and care-worn — bless 
you madam — ^bless you — ^you have suffered 
— ^yes — ^yes — ^very much." 

All this was uttered in so rapid a tone that 
the sobbing Emily had barely time to say— 

" Dear Mr. Desmond, how very" kind." 

"Ah, this is the boy," the old gentleman 
hurried on, " seven years old — ^fine child — 
what is your name, dear? eh, never mind, 
Charles, oh, poor fellow, poor fellow, I never 
was so sad, I hastened over at Hehningham's 
request — good man that — excellent man. He 
says you must return with me, and make my 
house your own — ^yes, yes, madam, he is quite 
right.. Bless my soul how pale she is, and 
weak — ^poor thing — ^poor thing — ^very sad-r- 
very sad." 

So rapidly did the old man pour forth this 
torrent of words that Emily could not find time 
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to speak, she took his hand, but he quickly 
withdrew it, and patting the child upon the 
head, continued — 

" Sad case — ^poor thing ! — ^fine , boy — ^hand- 
some — blue eyes — ^long lashes — ^Eobert Hel- 
miTigliflnn ig dead ? — ^the children good — ^Bob for 
ever with his unde — the girl a sweet infimt — 
begins to walk— This boy wants exercise- 
fresh air in unlimited quantities, is the thing 
for children ^ven before bread-and-butter. We 
must send you out to walk, boy." And, going 
to the door, the old gentleman, with the voice 
of a Stentor, roared out; " Gin !" 

" Who is Gin, mamma?" enquired the 
child. 

" Oh ! a nice, kind servant," replied Mr. 
Desmond. " His real name is Holland; but 
we call him Gin for shortness ; you may caU 
him Gin, also, if you like." 

Mr. Holland speedily made his appearance, 
and was ordered to give the child fresh air. 
He was dressed precisely like his master. He 
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made a huinble obeiBance to Mrs-Desmond^ ixxik 
the boy's liaiid with the kind deference of 
manner peculiar to old servants. Then wishing 
him long life, remarked that he had the &mily 
nose^ and concluded by saying : 

'' Where am I to air him ? If I had him at 
Annaghmore Pd know what to do with the 
crature ; but here among the fiirinerS; I'm a 
child myself." 

But when Mrs* Desmond informed hiin that 
Charles was acquainted with the yarious walks 
round the town, and was compet^it to act as 
iaterpreter between him and French Furiners, 
he expressed himself ftJly satisfied, and they 
went forth in their relative characters of guide 
nud guardian. 

KothiQg softens the human heart so much as 
doing good ; we cannot confer acts of kindness 
without awaking in our souls sympathies which 
may have seemed to sleep the sleep of death. 
Mr. Desmond now allowed the long pent up 
spring of kindness to flow witbia his bosom, 
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aad he was happier than he had been &r 
years. 

Emily and her child are domiciled at Anna^- 
more, and Gin has been sent to inform Sir Francis 
and Mrs. Helmingham of their arrival. Gin is 
an oracle now that he has been in foreign parts, 
and he stops for a bit gossip in the yiUage. 

^' I suppose Mrs. Helmingham was mighty 
glad to hear her sister was come ?" remarked 
Mrs. easy of the Helmingham Arms. 

" Why thin, Mrs. Casy," replied Gin, " I 
have doubts of that ; ye see she never liked her 
becase she was daughter to the second wife, 
and says she to me : ^ Holland,' says she, ^ am 
I to go to them, or will they come to see me ? 
Fm not very well, Holland,' says she, and she 
as stout and hearty as is yourself, Mrs. Casy, 
bless you, and keep you in that same. ^ Why 
thin, mam,' says I, ^ if it be that you're en- 
joying bad health at the present time, sure 
they^U come and see you.' ^ That might be 
very mal-a-prapos? — ^That's Frinch, Mrs. Casy 
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— ^ But, Mary/ says she, ^ you'd better bile a 
ham,' and agin she says ; ' How mal-a- 
propos — ' " 

'' What does that mane, Mr. Holland ?" en- 
quired Mrs. Casy of her travelled Mend. 

" Why, ye see," replied Gin, not a little 
perplexed by the question, " maJra-propos had 
refirince to the ham, and manes : good for the 
pot." 

" I see," returned Mrs. Casy, quite 
satisfied. 

" Liying is^ good in France, I hear," re- 
marked Mr. O'Haggerty of the hardware 
shop. 

" The wine is wake ; but the brandy's beau- 
tiftd," replied Mr. Holland, with the air of an 
authority. 

" Is the mate good ?" enquired Mr. Gfarry, 
who dealt in beef and mutton. 

" Vale is ' veritable,' and chickens' charm- 
ing !" observed Holland in reply. " But the 
beef is not the thing at all, at all." 
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" Bad feeding," said Mr. O'Haggerty. 

" No fiit !" rejoined Gin. " They say they 
have hulls at Shrovetide fat enough. They call 
them heef grass ; because they are stall feds, so 
I was tould." 

" Why, thin that is strange^" said Mr. 
Gfarry, to call stall feds — grass beef !" 

" Sure they are only furiners," sneered Mrs. 
Casy. 

" No more," observed Mr. Gkrry. " What 
like is the mutton, Mr. Holland ?" 

" I seen but a few cutlets," replied the ex- 
perienced Holland. " But I heard them talk a 
power about 'le beau temps ^ which a polite 
young gentleman tould me was the Frinch for 
the ' BeU wether.' " 

"Then they do feed sheep?" remarked 
Mr. Garry; and Holland and his admiring 
audience dispersed to their various vocations. 

How wan and worn was the cheek of Mrs. 
Desmond now ; she no longer walked with 
Charles down the sunny slopes of the garden. 
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but she lay on the sofa teaching him his lessons. 
His little cot was still in his mother's room, 
where the jBre was kept alight all night, 
aud where he found such company when he 
awoke in the soft voice of the nurse, gently 
moving around his mother's bed. And how 
cheerftd was the rush-light which dispelled the 
midnight darkness ! He wished that i:oom 
might be for ever so. 

And so it was for many weeks; but, at 
length, a morning came, when though the sun 
shone brightly, and the bees hummed mid the 
roses at the casement, and the swaUow twittered 
on the eaves, they had no charm for his childish 
mind. He felt that he was motherless. 

" Poor fellow !" said Mr. Desmond, as he 
thought upon the boy ; and Gin looked kindly 
at the child, and wiped away a tear. 

Then Mrs. Helmingham, accompanied by Sir 
Francis, came to consult about Charles; and 
Mr. Braggs, who sung hymns with Mrs. 
Helmingham, and managed her worldly afSairs, 
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also came, and they were all very kind. Sir 
Francis wished to take Charles to Fontly for a 
time ; but Mr. Braggs said it would be dull, 
and that he ought to go to Belmont, where there 
were children. And Mrs. Hebningham thought 
he ought to remain where he was ; but Mr. 
Braggs, having said something relative to an 
Allowance for maintenance, Mrs. Helmingham 
(being of a penurious turn) became convinced, 
and insisted on taking the " Dear boy home !" 
an arrangement to which Mr. Desmond would 
only consent on condition of his frequently 
coming back to Annaghmore to visit him. 

Sorrow is sacred when it springs from the 
depth of the heart, and the child's agony was 
holy from its truth. 

He returned with Mrs. Helmingham, and 
she was very kind ; she led him to her sitting- 
room, and gave him prints to look at, and then 
saying she would send him a companion she left 
him quite alone — ^but not for long. In a few 
mimutes a little girl, about his own age, stole 
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gently into the room ; she was a fairy little 
thing with deep blue violet eyes, and a cheek 
pink as a shell. Her dark ringlets, free from 
'restraint, tendril-like twined round her neck, 
charmingly contrasting with a skin soft and 
white as the lily's leaf; she stood shyly looking 
at him, pulling a rose to pieces all the while, 
then, gliding towards him, she held out her 
,tiny hand, and taking his, said softly: 

^^ Are not you Charles Desmond." 

With all the awkwardness of his sex and age, 
he said he was. 

" Bob has bid me be very kind to you," said 
the sweet little thing, " I am an orphan also, 
and Bob says I must be a sister to you, because 
you have no one else to love you now; and you 
will love me too ; won't you promise to love me 
Charles ? " 

There was the holy promise of an angel's love 
in the pure smile of her childish face, and the 
poor boy, as he looked into the blue depth of 
those earnest eyes, felt the truth of those words 
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SO innpcently uttered, " you have no one else to 
love you now," and with a choking voice 
declared he would love her, very, very dearly. 

" We shall be so happy," she replied, " I 
want somebody to love me, I am often very 
lonely. Mrs. Helmingham, says, I weary her, 
and Carry is a baby yet ; and I cannot always 
go with Bob, who is a big boy, ajid fishes and 
shoots, and goes and reads old books with Sir 
Francis — ^Dear Bob ! he is so very good, and if 
he thinks I am lonely, he will stay with me, 
though I know he would rather be out of doors ; 
but you wiU be always with me Charles, won't 
you?" 

And Charles hoped he should, and he asked 

her name, and she told him Eosalie Maxwell. 

And they sat on the window seat, and gazed at 

each other, with childish curiosity; and then 

he thought of his poor mother, and the tears 

gushed down his cheeks, and Eosalie also wept, 

and the boy loved her because of those pure, 

warm tears — ^for to the heart that mourns, there 
D 2 
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is a Uessing and a balm in the kind participation 
of its sorrows. 

And the children became fast friends and 
many a soft summer evening they were allowed 
to go to the lone old Abbey yard, and strew 
fresh flowers over the grave of his dearly beloved 
mother. 
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CHAPTEE rV. 



'' The tie that binds the happy, may be dear — but that 
which links the unfortunate^ is tenderness unutterable." 

Mao Kbnsis. 



The children were not favourites with Mrs. 
Hehningham. Their thoughtfalness and love of 
solitude were ascribed to ill-temper, and to dis- 
content. No uncommon accusation against 
children of a thoughtful turn of mind. They 
are termed lazy, and apathetic, while the active, 
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idle boy, who expends his power in mere bodily 
exercise, is said to be so ^ manly/ Trifles move 
tha one ; the other require things of weight, 
to give them an impetus ; your manly boy 
loves field sports^and ends in being a fox-hnnter. 
While the orator, the author, or the artist, has 
been in early life the ctilly child and the lover 
of loneliness. Goethe says — 



" Yes ; oft in solitude, a youth 

Prepares to play his part, 

Better than they, who wildly waste 

The treasures of the heart, 

In mad, tumultuous joy, which soon 

All higher thoughts consume. 

Yes.; thoughtful as I was, and am 

Fond of my quiet home, 

A heart was formed within my breast." 



The children loved each other very dearly. 
Eosalie beheld all things in such a bright and 
cheerful Ught. There was such a warmth and 
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sunniiiess around all she said or did — ever 
anxious to do a thousand little acts of affection 
for Charles — ^yet, at times, loving to torment 
him; but all was done with so sweet and, 
winning a grace, that even when she would 
toss his book into the far comer of the room, or 
tease him, to distract his attention from the 
tasks imposed by Bob's tutor, he could not be 
angry; but would yield to the whim of the. 
merry little thing, and go out, and wander 
with her through the sunny fields. How 
cheerily she would sing some gay, wild air, as 
she tripped along the path ; or, sitting on the 
hill-side, warble, with fairy voice, the plaintive 
melodies of our native land. And then she 
would start up, and become such a wilfiil but; 
endearing little tyrant: she would ia^t oit 
having that ^forget-me-not,' so blue and 
beautiful in yonder marsh ; or that lovely wild 
rose, peeping over the thorny hedge ; and then, 
there was the busy chase after the gaudy 
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butterfly, because she wished to gaze on the 
perfect painting of its gorgeonfe wings. 

At times, Charles would f ebel and refase to 
obey; but then her gay smile would Yaniah, 
and a naughty little tear would steal from the 
(X)mer of that violet eye, and instantly he 
would relent. There was in that look of sor- 
row such a graeefiil, soft solicitation, and sucji a 
charming seduction in that naughty little tear, 
that to resist was quite impossible. A Filench 
writer has said that " L^ Empire de lafemme est 
un empire de douceur ^ d^ ctddresse, et de crnn^ 
plaisance^ les ordres sont des caresses — lea 
menaces sont des plueres /' we enyy not the 
stem soul which can resist such gentle sway, 
and deeply we feel for her who dieds tears in 
entreaty, when it is man's duty not to yield. 

Is not a tear more persuasive than a smile ? 
Cynics may sneer, and say, that at best, they 
are but female arts, and should be treated as if 
artifice. This is a cold and an ungenerous 
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dootrme — nay, one &lse as it is illiberal. 
Bousseau, taught by a kindlier philosophy, 
says, truly — ^ woman has only her beauty and 
her art/ and he asks ^ if it is not reasonable 
she should cultivate them both,^ 

' Beauty aad art,' Venus and Vulcan, 
wedded by the Grecian mythology, which so 
poetically echoed the various utterances of 
Natures. AndEroa-'Lov^wastheofl&pringof 
ike union.' 

Who could love the woman who never 
smiled ! or adore her who never wept ! 

Character becomes vapid, unless tinged by 
the blending of smiles and tears, as the rain- 
bow is colourless till Heaven smiles through 
the tears of the sky ; our aspiration should ever 
be — 

" May we never meet worse in our pilgrimage here 
Than the tear which enjoyment can gild with a smile, 
And the smile which compassion can turn to a tear." 

Kosalie now had many happy days ; yet none 

n 5 
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were so happy as those on which Bob devoted 
himself toXm; it was pleasant to see him run 
races with that radiant Uttle thing, or toss the 
new mown hay over her sunny head, and 
wander with her by the low bank side, while 
she gathered the sweet primroses, which Charles 
would weave into a wreath for her smiling 
brow ; yes, Bob was a child again with her ; 
and they, indeed, were happy days, when she 
wandered with him and Charles far away 
there over the bright and breezy hills. Then 
she would lead them to some sunny nook, 
where Bob would tell her wondrous stories — 
strange tales from the Saga of the Skalds — or 
relate, in his own wild way, the deeds and 
legends which Henry of Ofterdingen pours 
forth in the heroic chaunts of the Nie-be 
lungen Lied, or awe her timid mind with the 
wizard acts of Merlin, or charm her with the 
gallant feats of Arthur and of Charlemagne. 
Bob's memory was stored with legendary 
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lore ; and when his tutor would remonstrate 
with Sir Francis for encouraging him in his 
discursive course of study, the baronet would 

say, 

" Let the boy be romantic while he is yoimg, 
we all get practical with age— with you, he 
has the classics — ^with me, the middle ages ; 
and as D'Aquesseau wisely said — ' Le changer 
mentd^ etude est toujours un delassementy^ so let 
him have his own way ; reading will never do 
him any injury.'' 

And many a pleasant hour his reading gave 
the children. 

Happy childhood ; how soon it fleets away ; 
and even when a period of our greatest blissi, 
how little is it valued. In childhood we sigh 
for what we believe to be the freedom of 
maturity : unconscious that we enjoy a freedom, 
the truest and purest that mortals can enjoy. 
Freedom from care and soul corroding sin. But 
when childhood goes, and youth is past, and 
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manhood comes — ^with all its cares and gri^^ 
and its anxieties — ^its mid ambition, and its 
blighted hopes — 'tis then we feel that child- 
hood was a happy time, and we look back, with 
fond remembrance, to those careless hours when 
the morning of life, ushered in by an aurora^ 
rosy-fingered, dew-bespangled, was illumined by 
none save soft and liquid rays. 

Yet the brightest mornings are often foil of 
deceitful hope — just as in the radiant purple of 
the orient, the Egyptian FeUah sees the certain 
promise of the plague. Happy are those who 
have a serene and gladsome dawn of existence, 
to which they can cast a fond and lingering 
look: 



'* The children of the rich man hare not their bread io 
win, 
They scarcely know how labour is the penalty of sin, 
E*en as the lilies of the field they neither toil nor 
spin. 
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. The children of the poor^ though they be young, each 

one 
Must rise betimes each morning before the rising sun ; 
And scarcely when the sun is set, their weary task is 
done. 

Hunger, and cold, and weariness — these are a frightful 

three; 
Bui another curse there is besides, which darkens 

poyerty ; 
It may not have one thing to love how small soe'er it 

be. 



Well spoken, Mary Howitt — vre must not 
forget that there are those whose infancy broke 
in cloud and storms, in sin and want. Those 
who have sucked in sorrow with their mother's 
milk, who have never breathed the hill's pure 
breeze, who have never plucked, as childhood 
loves to do, the spring's sweet flowers, or 
listened to the carolling of linnet, or of sky- 
lark ; but " dragged up not brought up," as 
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Charles Lamb said, in the dark and noisome 
lanes, and courts and alleys of the town, are 
familiar from infancy with vice and penury, 
with want and crime and squalid misery. 

These know no childhood — ^there is no bright 
gleam behind them to which they can turn a 
sweet though hasty glance as they hurry along 
the dark and cheerless path that leads them to 
the grave. 

What has been the childhood of those we 
see pinched with himger — ^bare-footed on the 
scorching stones and frozen earth — ^bare-headed 
in winter's cold and summer's glare ! 

Yet we pass them by as if they had no feel- 
ing, or were callous to their own deep misery. 
'Tis we that are thus callous ; 'tis we who are 
unfeeling. Poor children ! they only endure 
the more — 'tis not that they suffer less. There 
are thousands such around us, and what have 
we done to rescue them from their wretched 
lot — ^to alleviate their sorrows, or to instruct 
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their ignorance— ignorance which perpetuates 
their poverty— poverty which drives them to 
sin and shame ? 

The iron frame, and moral constitution of 
man can battle better with these dire anta- 
gonists, than can the tender, fragile form of 
woman* Alas ! poor, weak, and suffering girl, 
poverty and ignorance have plunged you into 
your deep despair, and by robbing you of all 
hope, have made you forget your God and your 
religion, your character, and your womanhood. 
" Bobbed of all hope !" Good Heaven ! what 
a fearfiil thought ! Oh ! may that true 
and himible Charity, which " Vaunteth not it- 
self;" but "is long suffering and kind," stretch 
out her hand, and lead thee, poor lost one ! to 
her sister Grace, even to that ' Hope ', which 
maketh not ashamed. And while she so leads 
thee, may she ever remind us, that while you 
live without hope, we must • live without ex- 
cuse! 

" The poor shall never cease from off the face 
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of the earth!" Why do we not then seek to rob 
poverty of its sting ? Why do we not seek to 
render the necessity Jess grievous? — ^Why? 
Because onr hearts are cold and hard ; thinkmg 
little of the wants of others — ^wrapt in self — 
forgetful of all else besides. Oh, God ! how 
true this is! I have but to look within my 
own breast, and there " My heart showeth me 
the wickedness " I complain of; and I feel 
that I dare not preach to others, because I 
cannot say, with humility or truth " Gk) thou 
and do likewise !" 

There were many days on which Bob 
was not with them, when they would go to the 
old grave-yard, where was the tomb of Mrs. 
Desmond. It was a peacefiil spot that old 
grave-yard ; just outside the grounds of Bel- 
mont. It lay in the midst of a wild amphi- 
theatre of hills, protected, as it were, by th^ 
ruins of an abbey formerly tenanted by Cister- 

sian monks. 

« 

A small clear lake washed the walls of the 
ivied cloister, and then finding an outlet at the 
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end of the valley wound its way through the 
park and woods of Fontly. A little mill, used 
V thfi peasantry for grinding their oat-meal, 
gave, by its busy wheel, the semblance of life to 
this still scetie ;^ and the miller's cottage, with 
its chaff ooveired thatch, and curling smoke, was 
the sole habitation in this glen of peace. The 
hoary oaks of Fontly crowned the smnmit of 
the hills on one side, while some yonng woods 
belongiQg to Belmont come down on the other 
in other graceful bends almost to the water's 
edge, leaving wild vacancies of rock and heather 
to contrast with the bright foKage of the ash 
and fir« 

It was a quiet spot ; Easterns would have 
called it " A city of rest," and the Germans 
would have said it was " God's Acre." 

There was the St. Patrick Cross, erect on its 
simple pedestal, standing forth to tell the tale 
of Calvary to all who heard with the ears of 
feith ; and here was " The Holy Well " gush- 
ing out from its pebbly cradle so pure and 
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limped that Charity could scarcely blame super- 
stition for the credulity, which believed that 
these crystal waves were blessed " As the 
waters of Shiloali that go softly !" Smooth, 
worn stones around bore testimony to tlie many 
pious feet which, for years, had trod its sacred 
margin ; and a rough old hawthorn, covered 
with fragrant blossoms, gave shade and coolness 
to the waters of that " Holy Well." 

Here would the children come on the sum- 
mer's day, and scatter flowers o'er the mother's 
tomb. They would sit within the quiet cloister, 
and watch the swallows dipping and dimpling 
the surface of the lake, or they would look 
with wonder on the glorious rain-bow, which 
Bob had told them drew perfume and brightness 
from the groimd, it hung over, by absorbing the 
bloom of the dewy flowers; or they would gaze 
on the hills and clouds repeated in the placid 
depths, till, like the children in the German 
fable mentioned by Longfellow, they almost 
believed they heard the blue heaven in tiia 
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'branched overhead, disputing with their reflec- 
tions, in the water, which was the reality, and 
which the image. Well might they say : 

" An tbat thy wayea reflect, I loyej 

Where Heaven itself brought down to earth 
Looks fidrer than aboye." 

They had planted the blue * forget-me-not ' 
over that lowly grave, and the first drops which 
fell upon its leaves were the tears which flowed 
from" the fountain of childhood^s sacred sorrow* 
Then when autumn, with its thousand tints, and 
curious combinations of dark and mellow 
colouring followed on the summer green, in the 
woods of Fontly they would gather the hazel 
nut, and stain their little fingers with the 
black-berries' purple juice; and when rich in 
their woodland spoils, seek the sunny nook 
beneath the abbey wall, where Charles would 
break in a hollow stone their little store of 
filberts. 
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They had a valued ally in old Kathleen 
Carroll, the miller's mother, an old crone, who 
basked in the smile of Bosalie. How strange 
is this sympathy between the extremes of youth 
and age ! is it not a blending of the present 
with the past ? Hope listening to experience, 
and experience forgetting itself in hope. 

Kathleen was a charming repertory of strange 
superstition, saintly legend, and fairy tales. 
Her company was much relished by her little 
friends, and seldom did she see them at the 
ruin without tottering down and enlivenjii^ 
their loneliness by some quaint story of oth^r 
days. 

Each grave had with her its little Mstory — 
some telling of love and truth and early sorrow, 
others of riches, long years, and selfishness; 
here lay the lovers who had died young ; yonder 
the miser who had starved himself to death ; 
and there was the grave of Tim Beadeley, who 
used to rob the bee-hives with his left hand, 
which was dead and had no feeling. And fer 
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away there beyond the ruins "was the graye of 
him who had shed man's blood ; she had heard 
people say how the tower was struck down 
that night, blasted by the lightning. They 
had buried him at night ; she well remembered 
the wind and thnnder as she lay shivering in 
her bed throughout that long wild night, and 
how there had been a fire in the air which had 
lit up 1h.e old house so that you could count the 
cobwebs in the rafters — she lived then at another 
place, there had been trees behind the house, 
but they were all blown down, and she had 
died th^re well, for many an honr's shelter they 
had given her and hers, building baby-houses 
beneath their green close boughs — ^and an old 
tree is like an old Mend, once gone it comes 
no more. 

It was at night they buried him, they had 
brought him from the gallows in storm and 
tiiunder, and laid him in that lonely spot, shut 
out by the holy bnilding from the company of 
the corpeses of his fellow creatures— oh, it was 
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terrible to think of — ^without a prayer or a msBS, 
or one drop of holy water sprinkled by the 
hand of a mother or a sister, not even the 
beams of light from the blessed sun to shine, 
like a parting smile from heaven, as they lay 
him in that dark and narrow grave; but his 
deeds were dark, and there was no light that 
night but the flashes from the angry clouds, 
but they feU fast and fiery. The children 
shuddered, and the old crone raised her 
withered hands to heaven, and her lips moved 
in prayer for the soul of the inmate of the soli- 
tary grave ; and then she would tell the children 
to beware of wickedness, as it brought grief and 
misery to thousands. 

Mrs. Helmingham would chide the children 
for delighting in such tales; she said they were 
vulgar and unfit for ears genteel. But Sir 
Francis said the peasant's tale was nev^ vulgar, 
and that you could never benefit or improve 
a people unless you understood their character, 
which was best taught by their legend-tales 
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and superstitions, all which children learnt best 
from the lips of some quaint old gossip ; and he 
maintained that it was good for the young 
mind to imbibe deeply of the marvellous and 
the romantic ; they enlarged the sentiments, 
while your mere practical, wise child generally 
turned out to be a selfish worldly man. And so 
the children were allowed to go and listen to 
the tales of Kathleen. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Steering our course forwards, the next day we passed 
through a pettifogging country, all blurred and blotted 
so that I could hardly tell what to make on it. There 
we saw some pettifoggers and catch-poles, rogues that 
would hang their father for a groat ; they neither asked 
us to eat or to drink, but with a multitude of scrapes 
and cringes^ said they were at our service for a con- 
sideration." 

Rabelais. 



Historians have speculated as to wtat would 
have been the destiny of Europe had Darius, 
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in the early years of lis reign, invaded Greece, 
in place of wasting his strength in the steppes 
of Scythia, as, at that particular period, both 
Dorian and Ionian were so weak and unpre- 
pared, that Hellenic independence must in- 
fallibly have fallen beneath the Persian arms. 

Again; linguists have meditated on what 
might have been the change of language had 
Carthage destroyed the power and tongue of its 
rival Eome. 

"While the pious polemic still shudders at 
contemplating what would now be the creed of 
the West, had Charles Martel yielded at 
Poictiers tothe invading Saracens — so likewise I 
am led to muse on what might now be the 
moral and social condition of Ireland had 
Lazarus Hoche landed at Bantry Bay. 

But my fair reader, you look so interestingly 
ignorant of the history of the year seventeen 
hundred and ninety six, that I must inform 
yon, how that, in December of that year the 
republican general cast anchor in Bantry Bay ; 

VOL. I. B 
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but was immediately blown away by old 
Boreas to the restless waves of Biscay. And 
how had he landed, he would have been met by 
the ' attorneys' corps ' of yeomanry, when 
most assuredly he would have cut every man 
of them to pieces. Oh ! glorious thought ! A 
nation without attorneys. Boreas, Boreas, you 
have much to answer for. The four courts, 
alas, are still inhabited ; yet what would have 
availed the destruction of that gallant corps — 
.so excellent at the charge — ^would not the 
vices, the evil passions, the gross dishonesties 
of human nature, have yielded a fresh crop 
like the dragon's teeth in the ancient jBable. 
And after all, (we love to be philosophical) the 
rogue we know is always better than the rogue 
we don't know. 

The gentlemen, by act of Parliament, might, 
perhaps, be blessings, were it possible we 
could be hanged, or even have our teeth pulled, 
by attorney ; but, alas ! that cannot be ; and 
now poor Charles was doomed to luidergo, in 
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his proper person, the pains of dental draw- 
ing. 

Mr. Braggs, gentleman attorney and whilom- 
hrains' carrier to Mr. Desmond, (a sinecure, he 
relinquished as soon as it ceased to be lucra- 
tive) was requested, by Mrs. Helmingham, to 
take the boy to Dublin. Mr. Braggs was a 
very demure person in outward appearance ; 
his object, at present, was to have his dear 
Mend, Mrs. Helmingham, appointed guardian to 
the boy; but Mr. Desmond, convinced that 
Braggs had some selfish motive in this, wisely 
refused his sanction. 

Mr. Braggs was literally in the odour of 
sanctity with Mrs. Helmingham. He was a 
sleek rascal, with a good voice, and was wont 
to sing Hymns with his ' dear friend,' for Mrs. 
Helmingham was addicted to spiritual songs, 
and was . severely strict in her religious ob- 
servances, especially when in the least degree 
despeptic 

Mr. Braggs had remarkably fine whiskers. 
. E 2 
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It ,w^s quite delightM to listen to his tone 
of deference when addressing Mrs. Hehningham, 
or to observe his affection for little Caroline, 
a charming, little child of some six years 
old — or his awe of Bob, now about sixteen — or 
his ntter indifference towards Eosalie and 
Charles, who now were about eleven or 
twelve. 

Mr. Braggs was so usefiil to Mrs. Hehning- 
ham ; he received her jointure, audited her 
accounts, paid himself, and never gave her any 
trouble. He had lately recommended a new 
tutor for Master Bob ; and this new tutor was 
a most truly exemplary individual. He de- 
lighted in quoting Solomon's song, and in in- 
forming his acquaintance, with the most ap- 
proved nasal twang of modem Pharisaism, 
that indeed he was a poor reprobate, and a 
true son of the old Adam ; and certainly if the 
ancient Adam, was in the least like this his 
veritable offspring, he must have been a most 
unhandsome man, as his true son had the com- 
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plexion of a. Turkey egg — nearly no nose^ — and 
hair the colour and texture of copper wire. 

The new tutor was for ever hununing some 
of those old hymns, which, as Wilmot tells us, 
* have been intoned through the noses of three 
generations, and will, probably, reach a tenth, 
with all the music and endearment of their 
ancestral twang.' And he also dealt largely 
in every kind of tract ; his pockets protruded 
wiflxSty-^d his ^ere .1 .weLpiring 
little volumes, with terrible titles. He had no 
^ crumbs of comfort for sparrows of unrighte- 
ousness,^ nor * high heeled shoes for limping 
sinners,' (edited by BUdad the Shuhite) nor 
f hooks and eyes for believers' immentionables,' 
such as belonged to *the uncoiqu'd' of the 
olden time; but his were t^rible treatises, 
breathing brimstone and flame, and other such 
oalvinistic comforts, and leaving the reader in 
the happy assurance that he was irretreivably 
predestined to perdition. 

But Bob and this gentleman did not agree ; 
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and one morning Bob took the liberty of thrash- 
ing his preceptor, and the poor pedagogue had 
to paek up his tracts, and retreat to the metro- 
polis. 

And Bob and Mrs. Helmingham had a great 
quarrel, and Bob said he would not * owl ' it 
at home any longer, and accordingly set off on 
a visit to his friend Berkeley Seftonj who was 
now home from Sandhurst for the vacation ; and 
Mrs. Helmingham sought consolation in scold- 
ing the children, and making up her bills. 

Charles was now doomed to pass through 
the dentist's hands, and Mr. Braggs had pro- 
mised to take charge of him. But as Bob 
was from home, and the coast clear, Mr. 
Braggs hummed a new hymn tune, brushed 
his whiskers, and thought it advisable not to 
leave the country, and that, as his brother 
Beauchamp Beverly Braggs was staying with 
him, he would employ him as his deputy on 
the occasion. 

Mr. Beauchamp Beverly Braggs, barrister at 
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law, waB a superlatively fine personage. He 
had implicit fidtihi in his own abilities, a high 
opinion of his personal appearance, and curled 
his whiskers with painful ax^uracy. He waa a 
gentieman of unequal manners, insolent to his 
inferiors — to his acknowledged superiors, fawn- 
ing and sycophantic. 

The brothers sat together after a frugal 
dinner ; the attorney sipping whiskey and 
water, the barrister, with his nose in the air, 
declaring that claret alone was drinkable. 
Their mess wine, on circuit, was pretty fair; 
but he Jiad lattejrly been drinking such rare 
vintages at the table of Lord Rentley, that he 
had totally lost his taste for vulgar liquida; 
and then he looked discontented and super- 
cilious, as if he was the concentrated essence of 
a thousand earls. 

' " Capital whiskey, this," observed the at- 
torney. 

"It appears unsociable not to take some," 
returned the barrister, as he filled his glass. 
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'' When you are in a room you should al- 
ways do as they do in a room/' said the at- 
torney. 

" You mean that when in Bome — " 

"Never mind what I mean," rejoined the 
other, cutting his sententious brother short; 
" but listen to me ; you know young Desmond 
wiU only have a couple of himdreda year-his 
&tiier was quite done up." 

Beauchamp Beyerly winked, as much as to 
say, " I know who did him up." 

The attorney continued. . 

" I wish to get the old hunks at Annagh- 
more to make an allowance for his mainte- 
nance." 

" Tour object in these remarks ?" enquired 
the barrister, languidly sipping his whiskey 
and water, 

" You are aware that I pay attention to Mrs. 
H — she don't repulse me," and Mr. Braggs 
tenderly touched his whiskers. 

His brother bowed in assent 
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^^It concerns ns that I should marry the 
lady," continued Mr, Braggs. 

" Cohcems us I how ?" enquired the other. 

" Be patient," said the attorney ; " you owe 
Mrs. Helmingham two thousand pounds : I am 
security. The bubble and squeak, everything — 
arian Company is smashed-you are beggared, 
and I must pay the money." 

" The money is gone," returned the barrister, 
with a sigh ; " but I cannot 'say I pity you ; 
you created the speculation — ^got me the 
moiey — sold me your shares when they were 
at a premium. They cost you nothing : you 
have the two thousand pounds, and I am beg- 
gared." 

" You are not one atom worse off than you 
wotdd have been," returned the attorney; 
" you never were any thing but a pauper." 

" My honour is unsullied," rejoined the bar- 
riste. "I have abilities. I may yet rise in 
my profession." 

"I wish you may," replied his brother; 

E 5 
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" but I am not aUuding to your talents, I am 
speaMng of Mrs. H,, and my liabilities." 

" Proceed," said the other, coolly. 

" My object is to marry her, and so cancel 
the liability ;" and the gentleman by act of 
Parliament, smiled with professional pleasure at 
the roguery of the idea. 

" Clever point," returned the barrister, " no 
debt between husband and wife." 

" Not bad. Eh ?" and Mr. Braggs grinned. 

" I have thoughts of matrimony also," said 
Beauchamp Beverly, as he drew himself up 
with much solemnity of manner. "While 
domesticated with Lord Eentley last week, I 
became intimate with rather a faded flower of 
that noble house. I mean to cull it — " 

"Ah," exclaimed the attorney, "I see, a 
maiden relative — ^rich, I presume ; what is she 
— ^fat, fair, and forty ?" 

"Not very fair. The reverse of fat; but 
fully forty." / 

" Money ?" 
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" Thirty thoufiand." 

" Unhappy at home. Eh ?" 

" Yes : that is it. She is kept down." 

"AhP exdaimed the attorney, "silly, I 
suppose — am I right ?" 

" Yes," was the answer, " quite right." 

" Anxious for freedom — ^willing to elope ?" 

" All is arranged — ^all settled." 

"Your hand, Beauchamp Beverly," cried 
the attorney, warmly ; " and here is health to 
the future Lady Dolly Braggs;" and he 
drained his glass with much relish. 

"With the Eentley interest I shall soon 
get on; perhaps enter Parliament," said the 
barrister. 

" Your prospects are bright," said his 
brother. " Now let us look at mine. Jointure 
six hundred a year ; allowance for children 
three himdred. I shall endeavour to get one 
hundred for young Desmond — in all a 
thousand : not bad, with the robbing of the 
minors." 
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^^ Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed Beauchamp. 
"Nothing like candour — robbing the minors, 
—ha! ha! ha!" 

Mr. Braggs felt as if he had oommitted 
himself, and so turned the conversaticm. 

" The Eentley property is large, I believe." 
" Fifty thousand a year, at least." 
" The agency is vacant by Grindham's death 
— ^a good post that ?" 

" A thousand a year and a house." 
" Very nice," remarked the attorney. Then 
after a short pause, he said, " I shall do 
nothing very hastily with Mrs. H. But the 
son is absent. He hates me, I wii^ to take 
advantage of his absence, to learn exactly 
how I stand with her ; -a few good, affectionate 
letters from her, you see, I must contrive to 
get ; and then if the worst comes, we shall 
have a breach of promise. Eh ?" 

Beauchamp declared his brother was a 
deuced clever fellow ; and then it was arranged 
that Charles should go with him, while Braggs 
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remained to sing psalms, and fathom the 
lady's a£Eections. 

Charles was duly taken to DubUn by Beau- 
champ Beverly Braggs, Esq., and as duly had 
his teeth extracted, and was shown all the few 
siglite of omr mete)polis. 

Th^i Mr. Bra^s, gentleman attorney, came 
to town enveloped in mystery. He avoided 
his brother, and was evidently bent on some- 
thing very deep. 

Bob and his Mend Berkeley Sefton, who was 
to get his commission in a few months, called 
daily on Charles, and Bob declared his mother 
had gone mad ; that he every morning received 
long letters from her, full of wailing over her 
lonely Ufe, and saying she stood so much in 
need of protection ; and Bob said that was all 
folly, as, at her time of life, she was fuUy com- 
petent to take care of herself 

It was the commencement of term, and Mr. 
Beauchamp Bragg took Charles to the four 
courts, and he informed the boy that he was 
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about to address the judges; and Charles 
listened most attentively to his oration ; and if 
brevity be the soul of wit, this speech of Mr. 
Braggs must have been a miracle in respect of 
wit, as the only words he uttered were some 
nervously delivered syllables, relative for 
* liberty to tot.' Though what kind of liberty 
that might be, Charles knew not ; and, indeed, 
many sage individuals, both at home and in 
foreign countries, harangue a vast deal about 
liberty, while it may fairly be doubted if either 
orator or audience know one iota about the 
matter. 

After this oration, they re-entered the haU ; 
and some young barristers congratulated Braggs 
on his success in that arduous case : and one 
hoped he had been paid his fee, and not served 
as he had been on circuit, when he defended 
the coiner, and got paid in bad half crowns, and 
was told, by the client, they were full value for 
the defence. 

Then a gentleman said that he hoped Charles 
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was not to be a barrister, as no one now could 
get on at the profession, unless he happened to 
be the son of a judge, or offspring of an at- 
torney in large practice, or was married to a 
relative of the prime minister. And he kindly 
told Charles that all that was requisite to make 
a barrister, was the eating of a certairi quantity 
of beef and mutton ; but that this food was 
very expensive. However, it was legal diet, 
and like all things, pertaining to law, was of 
necessity, dear ; yet the system taught him to 
admire the wisdom of our ancestors, who had 
thus secured a certain number of good dinners 
to embryo barristers, foreseeing they would 
have but bad ones when they reached the fiill 
blown dignity of the wig. 

Charles ventured to ask this gentleman if 
he was making much money ; and he laughed 
as he replied, ' that he had never made one 
guinea ; and although he had been the circuit 
several times, he had held but one good hand 
in Cavan.' The other barristers all laughed at 
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this ; but Charles did not imderstand the 
meaning of the answer. And this pleasant, 
and communicative gentleman said he never 
should never rise at the bar, as he only fcaew 
three attorneys, and they made it a point to ask 
him to their great dinners ; and that to be in- 
vited to an attorney's grand parties, was 
equivalent to being told you were a man of 
fasHon, and unfit to be a professional drudge ; 
for his part he did not care; he would flirt 
and dance for a year or two longer, and then 
he would go to the antipodes, and fatten himself 
on kangaroos. 

Mr. Braggs, thq attorney, now came into the 
haU, and he was delighted to see this careless 
youag gentleman, and shook hands with him, 
and hoped he was quite well ; and the other 
replied that he was quite well; but that he 
feared Braggs must have a headache, as he had 
seen him at two that morning in the custody of 
" D., 75 ;" and that he had been fined five 
shillings for being drunk and disorderly ; and 
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Braggs said he was a great quiz ; but acknow- 
ledged that he had a headache ; and then he 
bolted off in pursnit of some person who had 
not been there at aUL And the pleasant gentle- 
man laughed, and remarked, " that the magis- 
trate had levied the fine, and Braggs was 
suffering the recovery ;" and they all smiled at 
this ; but the joke was professional, and Charles 
could not understand it. 

This gentleman now addressed Mr. Beau- 
champ Beverly, and said he believed his brother 
waa a precious humbug, but that he had a 
wonderful head, and tremendous luck at Loo ; 
and although Braggs frequented Doctor Blisses 
chapel, and sung hymns like a saint, or an old 
maid, still, that if he required to have a little 
bit of professional roguery neatly done, he de- 
cidedly would employ a pious attorney, an indi- 
vidual who had but a chattel interest in his con- 
science, and that it always merged in the fee. 

He then began to quiz certain barristers, who 
carried huge blue bags with nothing in them 
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but old papers of no yalue to mortal, unless it 
might be to a tobacconist; and he alluded to 
one in particular who was said to caary his bag 
in his coat to court, and when in court to carry 
his coat in his bag. But Charles saw others 
who bore ponderous burdens of real briefs, and 
he was told that one very bilstling personage 
was a great law officer of the Crown, and his 
facetious acquaintance remarked that the great 
legal appointments reminded him of the actor 
in ^ the Citizen of the World,' who was chosen 
to act * Cato \ not that he possessed any peculiar 
fitness for the part, but because he had a coat 
which, when turned, would make an admirable 
Boman toga. 

And Braggs smiled at this, and the pleasant 
gentleman departed to the coffee-room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A change came o*er the spirit of mj dream. 

Btron. 



GoMFOBT was not the distinguishmg charac- 
teristic of Mr. Beauchamp Braggs' abode, and 
Charles grew very anxious to return to the 
pleasant fields and breezy hiUs, and again to 
see the soft smile of his little playmate. 

And it was natural the boy should wish to 
return, as he had but a bleak, dark bed-room, 
and his sheets were too short, and blankets 
limited in number, and he had but one towel 
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full of holes, and there was no looking-glass ; 
while Mr. Braggs never gave him luncheon, 
and they dined at a very late hour as Lord 
Kentley was in town, and by a remote possibility 
he might call on the learned gentleman. Charles 
perfectly understood and appreciated the motive 
which led his host to object to being visited at 
dinner time, as that meal was invariably 
meagre, generally underdone pork chops which 
gave the boy the night-mare, and made him 
very cross. 

Bob's Mends, the Seftons, were very kind to 
Charles, and Berkeley Sefton loved to torment 
Braggs. He would say he was the " Potage 
d^un gargon^^^ and slap him on the back, and 
cry " Plm de puissance a voire coude P^ But 
Braggs did not imderstand French, and be- 
lieved that aUthatwas incomprehensiblewasim- 
pertinent, and he detested Berkeley accordingly; 
and Berkeley would declare that Charles looked 
" Some way all no how. Comme une vdche 
dans un arboure P^ and that he required food^ 
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and he and Bob would carry off the boy, and 
give him chops and ale; or bring him home to 
dinner ; and Mr. Beauchamp would object to 
thus having his abode treated as if it were an 
hotel, when Bob would laugh at him, and tell 
him he was paid for all he gave the chUd, and 
to hold his tongue. 

Mr. Beauchamp Braggs had been implored by 
the ^^ faded flower of the house of Eentley " to 
keep a diary, so that she might have the bliss 
of learning how he passed his time. This 
diary was his great delight. He noted therein 
a vast number of thoughts and sentiments 
(very few indeed were original), and he copied 
ideas from foreign sources blending them in ir- 
recognizable confusion with his own poor fancies ; 
and he painted himself in this diary as amiable 
and charming, and talented and witty. He 
mused philosophically ; he talked fashionably, 
and walked with aristocratic individuals in this 
diary; for his intention was that he should 
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ascend by it to the seventh heaven of the 'feded 
flower's ' admiration. 

But let ns not be severe on Mr. Beauchamp 
Braggs for perpetrating this little work of 
fiction. Indeed, we would advise every one 
who keeps a diary to draw on his fancy for his 
facts, as no man, or lady fair, wiU ever seri- 
ously and accurately note down, day by day, 
his thoughts, words, and actions, unless he 
wishes, in after years, to blush for his pristine 
self, or to become a laughing-stock to the kind 
friends who may chance to read the records 
of his former follies. 

At length it was arranged that Bob and 
CharleS were to return home, and the morning 
previous to their departure, when Charles came 
down to breakfast, he found his host in low 
spirits, poring over a note written in a very 
scratchy, small hand. He was, too wrapt up 
in this muBiQg mood to notice Charles at first ; 
but after a time he broke the silence, and 
said: 
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" Yoimg gentleman, have you half-a-crown?" 

Charles replied that he had ihe coin, and Mr. 
Sraggs then requested that he would be so 
good as to put on his hat, and go to the 
stationer's and bring him a bill stamp ; adding, 
with a smile : 

" We must at times have recourse to the raw 
material." 

Charles went for the stamp, and on his re- 
turn found Bob had come for him, and that a 
very disagreeable-looking man was also in the 
room. Mr. Braggs was endeavouring to get 
this individual to take his bill at three months ; 
but he ungraciously declined, and said he 
wanted his money, and no kite ; and Charles 
in his innocency thought there was just such a 
nice wind that morning as to make it very 
agceeable to fly a kite. Then the disagreeable 
man looked at his left hand, and said he had 
" burnt it very bad;" and Braggs remarked 
that if he had kept his hand as free from fire as 
he did from water he would not have met with 
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the accident; and then the unpleasant man 
looked more unpleasant, and left the house, 
saying he " would have the money and no 
mistake." 

On his departure, Mr. Beauchamp Braggs 
became very pathetic ; he was so delighted to 
see Bob, and was so grieved at losing Charles — 
there was something so refreshing in the guile- 
lessness of boyhood — ^alas, the world was a 
dQluBion, and inhabited by viUians, and the 
greatest living viUain was his brother, Mr. 
William Braggs. 

Then deeply sighing, he informed Bob that 
he had been engaged to a * faded flower' of the 
house of Kentley — ^that this withered blossom 
had arranged to become his bride, and to bloom 
again upon his bosom ; but having incautiously 
informed his brother of his plans, that gentle- 
man, anxious to prove the integrity of his own 
conduct, had called on his lordship, and showed 
him the conspiracy there was against the dig- 
nity of his house — and this praiseworthy conduct 
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had been rewarded, by Mr. Braggs being ap- 
pointed agent to the estate ; and the ^ faded 
flower,' had written to say she never would do 
anything displeasing to her noble brother. 

And poor Beauchamp, was miserable, most 
disfconsolate and unhappy, and strode about the 
room like one who would not be comforted- 

" I am a dupe," he cried, " a fool to have 
trusted my brother ; he has always made me the 
scape-goat of the family, and I have to bear all 
his rogueries and rascalities — I will pimish him 
yet," he exclaimed with fury, " I will luxuriate 
in revenge and revel in the orgies of vengeance; 
I will expose his hypocrisy ; and sacrificing my 
better feeling to Nemesis, blight his prospects 
and his dearest hopes. Yes, Mr. Helminghara, 
William Braggs is a villain, he debases me to 
exalt himself; he has an appointment, worth, a 
thousand a year, and I am a pauper ; a beggar ; 
had I wedded that faded — yes — very faded — 
flower of the noble house, I should have been a 
rich man ; but destiny is adverse to my ad- 

VOL. I. F 
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vancement." Then turmng abruptly to Bob, 
he said, " are you aware that my brother aspires 
to your mother's hand ?" 

" Confound the scoundrel," cried Bob. '' He 
aspire to my mother's hand ! she shall never 
give it, that I swear." 

'^ He intends to marry her," returned Beau- 
champ. ^^ Not that he loves her, oh no ; love 
has nothing to say to it. He says she is a 
Tartar and has the temper of the — ^but I beg 
your pardon my dear sir, I am speaking of your 
parent, forgive me ; his motive is money, and 
his object to rob you during your minority." 

'' D — the rascal," muttered Bob. 

" I will sketch his character for you," con- 
tinued Beauchamp, " he is a drunkard ; a gam- 
bler ; a profligate ; a hypocrite ; he sings psalms ; 
sits under popular preachers ; ruins his brother's 
matrimonial prospects, and wishes to wed 
widows and rob the minors — ^verily he is a 
rascal." 

Mr. Beauchamp Beverly Braggs was quite 
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overcome by this catalogue of crime, as he 
threw himself into a seat and sighed. 

"^ Is he a gambler ?" enquired Bob. 

^' You can see that to-night," was the reply. 

" And a drunkard !" said Bob. 

" That likewise you can see," said the other. 

" I know he is a hymn singiug hypocrite," 
cried Bob emphatically. 

^' I know he has ruined his relative," re- 
turned Beauchamp, with manifest emotion. 

" I know he follows popular preachers," gati 
Bob in a tone of disdain. 

" I can vouch for his intention t<5 wed 
widows and rob minors," cried Beauchamp, 
again. 

" I swear he shall do neither," roared Bob, 
who now was exceediugly excited. 

" I swear he never shall," cried Braggs. 
And then he and Bob entered into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive against their arch enemy; 
and that night he was exhibited to the aston- 
ished eyes of master Bob in the double character 
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of the intoxicated gambler. They discoTered him 
in a low silver hell ; and never did Bob, see 
the human countenance assume a more hideous 
scowl of hatred, than that which clouded the 
face of the besotted gambler. 

For a few moments, they watched the pro- 
ceedings, and Bob shuddered as he gazed on 
the despairing looks of those who lost ; the fiend- 
like smile of grasping avarice on the features 
of those who won ; the dull apathy of some ; 
the wild, frantic energy of others ; and the de- 
mons of the place, plying their victims plenti- 
fully with brandy; Braggs had been losing, 
and his rage at being discovered spurred him into 
fury ; as calling for spirits, he drank deeply, 
and playing like one insane, soon was penniless, 
nien muttering a curse, deep and bitter, he 
nished past Bob and hurried into the cool 
night air. 

Bob was still sleeping, when Charles the 
next momuig, entered his room ; and with a face 
of sorrow, informed him how the disagreeable 
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man, who would not fly the kite yesterday, had 
come at an early hour, accompanied by some 
similarly unpleasant looking persons, and 
carried off the unresisting Beauchamp to the 
sheriff's prison. 

And Bob told Charles of all he had seen the 
night before ; adding that for his part he felt 
but little compassion for Beauchamp, himself, 
for in his opinion the firm of Braggs, brothers, 
was a highly disreputable concern. 

But Charles tried hard to moralise, for he 
thought it was a miserable thing to be deprived of 
liberty ; and it struck him that all things human 
were very imstable, as only three days had 
elapsed since Mr. Beauchamp had made his 
speedi about ' liberty ' in the four courts. 

Bob proposed they should go and see the 
captive ; and they accordingly went, and found 
that, like a practical philosopher, he had gone 
to bed, and was calmly reading the morning 
paper, having his lunch of shrimps and vapid 
beer. 
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While the boys sat with him, a messenger 
returned, bringing him letters and raiment. 
There was one package enclosing a note for 
Mrs. Helmingham with the initials W.B., at 
the comer. This Bob took possession of. 

And Mr. Beauehamp langhed as he read a 
note from Lord Bentley, stating that his 
brother William was a greater knave even than 
he Beauehamp : inasmuch as he also had ar- 
ranged an elopement with the ^ faded flower ;' 
and that she had gone off the previous evening ; 
but fortunately had been retrieved at the coach- 
office, when, to the astonishment of all her 
fmiily, she was found to have provided herself 
with no other luggage than * A week's prepara- 
tion/ and her pocket fiill of curl papers. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Slighted lore is sair to bide. 

Burns. 



The boys had returned home. Bob was laden 
with bon-bons^ and toys, and a glorious doll for 
his Uttle sister; and Charles had stores of 
wonder to relate to Eosalie. Bob and his 
mother sat together near a window; the 
children at the far end of the room ; Mrs. Hel- 
mingham (on whose cranium the organ of 
babyology was not very powerfully developed) 
watching their movements, purring over her 
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work, and ready, puss-like, to pounce upon them 
if they made a noise. She had a remarkable 
talent for tormenting children, and their warm 
natures became chilled in her presence. Charles 
now, in giving an eloquent account of some 
wonder he had seen in the metropolis, upset a 
chair, and his aunt, slowly lifting up her eye- 
lids, like Venetian blinds, expressed an 
opinion that he was a rude boy. 

" Poor little mice," exclaimed Bob, " they 
cannot stir without a scolding ; really, mother, 
it is very cruel in you." 

His mother stood in great awe of Bob ; she 
felt he was generally correct in his views ; so 
she merely replied, 

'^ That children wearied her." 

'^ Do you remember being a child yourself, 
mother ?" enquired her dutiful son. 

" Yes," she replied, " of course I do— dis- 
tinctly. 

" That seems odd, mother," returned Bob. 
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" Why is it odd ?" enquired Mrs. Helming- 
ham. 

"Bec&use, if you remember the period so 
very distinctly," he rejoined, " you must have 
a perfect recollection of the irresistible impulse 
there is in a child to move, and fidget, and 
kick, and roar. It is an instinct, mother ; and 
I assure you that you only fight against nature 
when you worry Eosalie and Charles as you 
often do." 

" I do not worry them, Bobert," returned 
Mrs. Helmingham, tartly. "They tease mo 
terribly, at times. I wish that boy was at 
school." 

" He is just the age now," remarked Bob, 
" you are quite right — ^he must go to school ; 
and, mother, I have made up my mind to enter 
the University. I think I shall enter at Oxford . 
I am growing up a regular lout : I want the 
manners of the world — ^I shall go to Oxford." 

"What shall I do without you, my dear 
Bob ?" exclaimed his mother. " I am so un- 

F 5 
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protected, and so lonely in my life ; if you go, 
I cannot be alone." 

" What will become of you, when I am 
gone ?" said Bob, in rather a wicked tone of 
voice. "I will tell you, mother, what you 
must do— idolise my darling little sister ; love 
Eosalie as she deserves to be loved ; and be 
good to the poor. I shall go, for a time, to a 
private tutor's in England, and you may write 
long letters every week, and you may enclose 
me money orders in them, mother, and then I 
shall like the post day exceedingly." 

" You are very absurd, Eobert," said Mrs. 
Helmingham ; "your manners are admirable, 
considering your age ; you are very well in- 
formed, thanks to Sir Francis ; and Mr. Pippin 
says you are a good classic." 

" Oh ! nonsense, mother," returned Bob. 
" Education don't consist in Latin and Greek 
alone ; and as to my reading with my uncle, 
why, in the end, I should turn out a dear old 
pedant like himself, and then I should be an 
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old bachelor, and the baronetcy wonld become 
extinet. I don't wish that. Besides, my 
manners want polish : I felt rongh compared 
to Berkeley Sefton : yet he is the same age as I 
ani. I shall go to Oxford, mother, immedi- 
ately." 

" There will be no necessity for your going 
to a tutor's in England to read," said Mrs. 
Helmingham, '' I shall get you a new tutor at 
home here." 

" Oh ! nonsense, mother," answered Bob ; 
" home education is what I object to ; and 
then — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — only fancy my getting 
another fellow like Oaks, who was all punch 
and piety — deyoming divinity all day, and de- 
claring'that no camiyerous animal could be in 
good health unless he drank, at least, three 
glasses of whiskey and water at night. The 
brute, how he flogged me, when I told him he 
ought to live on a milk diet, and leave beef and 
punch to the beasts." 

*^fle flogged you. Bob?" exclaimed his 
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mother, " why, child, you never told me that 
before." 

'^ Of course not, mother," returned Bob, 
" what a Miss Molly I should be to tell such 
things." 

" But, my darling child, it was very shock- 
ing in Mr. Oaks to flog you." 

" Not more shocking, mother, or so shock- 
ing, as to see you slap that poor motherless boy 
there." 

"I am not fond of that child," said Mrs. 
Hebningham, in excidpation. 

*^ Oaks hated me," quaintly returned Bob. 

" But to return to our subject, Eobert," said 
his mother, in a business-like tone. " I wish 
you to have a tutor at home ; I shall write to 
Mr. Braggs, and beg him to enquire after some 
clever, nice, gentlemanly person." 

'' Oh ! nonsense, mother," cried Mr. Bob. 
" That rascal Braggs is an old hypocrite — a 
pious attorney — save the mark — singing psalms 
and robbing you in the one breath." 
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" For shame^ sir," exclaimed Mrs. Helming- 
ham: "how dare you speak so of my dear 
friend.'' 

" Well, mother, you may think yet a while 
that he is not a rascal," said Bob ; " but you 
shan't write to him for a tutor ; he it was who 
sent us his cousin Fox : he was a nice 
one." 

"A dreadful person," said Mrs. Helming- 
ham. 

" Bless my heart, how he hated me," crie4 
Bob. " I shammed headache, he used to say, 
that I might avoid reading the evening psalmH; 
He called us all citizens of modem Babylon, 
and said that the church of Eome was the most 
gorgeous street in the metropolis of Hetero- 
doxy ; and the church of England the dirtiest ; 
did you ever make out his religion, mother ?" 

" I do not think he had any," was the re- 

piy- 

" My opinion also, mother," returned Bob. 
".Braggs said he had doctrines peculiar to him* 
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self — ^very peculiar they were too, partaking 
»like of the Jesuit, the Methodist, and the 
Wahabee ; only fancy, mother, a high priest 
uniting in hinrsetf the tenets of Westley, the 
grand Mufti and Ignatius Loyola. The wretch, 
how he flogged me." 

"My dear Eobert," cried his mother, in 
tones of pity, " did he flog you also ?" 

" Oh, to be sure he did, mother," replied 
Bob, " he flogged me for saying that some 
people got on in life by their politics, others by 
their religion ; but that if ever he got on, it 
would be because he had neither one nor the 
other." 

" These tutors aredreadful people," ejaculated 
Mrs. Helmingham, " very dreadful people." 

" You find them dreadful, mother," returned 
Bob, " because you expect a gentleman to act 
as tutor for twenty poimds a year. That is 
nonsense, mother ; what can be hoped from a 
man who is contented to live on pauper allow- 
ance. Pay well, and you will have no com- 
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plaint to make ; why, I believe SniflBar offered 
to come for fifteen pounds ; what a little wretch 
it was, with his fiery tracts, and fiery head, and 
his nasal cockney twang, as he chaunted what 
he called " an ^ymn proper ' for the day ' to the 
tune of a yellow hammer." 

" Did Mr. Sniffers also flog yon ?" inquired 
Mrs. Helmingham, when Bob ceased laughing. 

" Oh ; no mother," he returned. " That 
would have been too good a thing. He once 
wished as he said to chastise me ; but I thrashed 
him ; that was why he left us so rapidly." 

" Eobert, I fear you are not as good a child, 
as I fondly hoped you were," exclaimed his 
mother, as she laid down her work, and looked 
with an elongated countenance at her son. 

" Oh, nonsense, mother," answered Bob, " I 
am not a child, and I am far better than you 
think." 

" I should hope so," observed Mrs. Helming- 
ham, dubiously. " Don't dare make so much 
noise," she exclaimed, as Eosalie laughed in 
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clear ringing notes over a game of cats-cradle. 
Then again turning to Bob, she said, "That 
o£ous boy is making quite a romp of Eosalie, 
I do wish they would take him away, anywhere 
from this." 

" I shall certainly go to Oxford," said Bob, 
seriously. " I am weary of the life I lead down 
here ; it is not life, mother, it is mere vegetation. 
Home education is ruin to the man. He must 
grow up selfish, and vain, and unmannered. I 
shall go to Oxford. I am not one whit better 
than a cabbage, except that I have read Tom 
Jones and the Talmud, Peregrine Pickle and 
the classic authors, otherwise quite a cabbage." 

" You are weary of home, and your mother, 
you ungrateful boy," said Mrs. Helmingham 
with considerable asperity, "why cannot yoti 
rest content at home like Peter Jones or the 
young Cowleys ; they never were out of the 
parish in their lives. But I know why it is ; 
you are weary of your mother ; you are forgetful 
of all her love ; you are ungrateful because she 
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has devotedher life to you ; and you are unhappy 
in her house, and so wish to go away." 

" Oh, nonsense, mother," Bob replied coolly. 
" Not one bit of it mother, I wish to go away, 
because I wish to be an honour to my name, 
and becausel do not wish to grow up like the 
Cowleys, who have no ideeis beyond the stable, 
and the bullock stall. I do not desire to be 
like Peter Jones, a Peter who does nothing but 
rise, kill, and eat ; ever shooting, ever hunting, 
ever fishing ; ramrod, nimrod, fishing rod. Oh, 
that wretched, idealess existence, disgusts me 
mother. My very soul recoils from it. J?"©, 
no, mother, not for all the wealth of Hyder's 
vaults, would I grow up to be that most low, 
contemptible, that most ignorant, narrow minded, 
self-satisfied, of all vulgar vanities, a mere Irish 
squireen." 

"You are ambitious I perceive," returned 
his mother, sharply ; you aspire to be a secretary 
of state, or leader of the opposition." 

" Yes, mother, I am ambitious," hereplied, "I 
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aspire to being a gentleman. My father was 
one; so is my nncle ; I also wish to be a gentle- 



man." 



"Well, sir, andpraywhatmore?" sheiaquired. 

" Nothing, more mother," was his answer. 
" But that I shall go to the university, and take 
a degree ; I am too old for the navy ; not good 
enough for the church ; the army is an idle life ; 
and I should either starve, or cut my throat at 
the legal profession." 

" I think, sir, there is a poiated insolence in 
your saying you would cut your throat at the 
legal profession," and his mother was red with 
rage. 

" Mother, hear me," said her son calmly, ^^e 
legal profession is a great profession, and has 
always been adorned with integrity, honour, 
ability, and worth. But I have not the appli- 
cation requisite in a barrister. I should more- 
over sink beneath the weighty responsibility 
imposed on me, were the character, fortune, 
liberty, or life, of a fellow beiog dependent on 
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my exertions. But above all, mother, the Braggs 
brothers aie men of law." 

"Mr. Bmggs is a most exemplary person," 
observed Mrs. Helmingham with emphasis. 

" Not even the assurance of my venerated 
parent, can lead me to credit that," said Bob 
bowing. 

" Are you aware sir, that Mr. Braggs has 
proposed for my hand, imd that I have consent^ 
to become his wife," she returned, as she 
assumed an air of severe dignity. 

Bob gazed at his mother with a wild stare, and 

was for a moment dumb ; then, overcoming his 

astonishment, he said, " mother, you must be 

richer than you know of," and he shook his head 

-^and repeated the remark. 

Mrs. Helmingham looked sternly at him, 
and then said, " I do not understand yourremark, 
be a little more explicit if you please." 

" I simply mean mother," Bob replied, 
" That unless you had money, Braggs would 
not have wished to marry you, and not even 
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then if lie could have cheated you of it. I 
hope I am clear and explicit ?" 

" Insolently explicit, and clearly insolent/' 
rejoined Mrs. Helmingham, evidently affected 
by the manifest truth of her son's remark. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks, and she trembled 
from sheer passion. 

" Mother," continued Bob, when she grew a 
little more composed, " you are aware that you 
lent Braggs some money for the use of his 
brother." 

" Perfectly aware of it," she replied 

" Are you aware mother that Beauchamp 
Braggs was induced by a set of sharpers, his 
brother of the number, to embark in a swind- 
ling, mad, speculation ; that he is beggared ; 
in the debtors' prison, and your money irre- 
trievably lost and gone ?" 

She stared at her son as with the most ochi- 
simmiate coolness of tone and manner, he gave 
her this information : she was deadly pale as 
fihe stammered forth an answer. 
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" Mr. Braggs is security for the amount." 

" Yes mother, I know he is, and he now 
wants to many you, that his liability may 
cease ; are you willing to give so large a sum 
for a rascal ?" 

^^ Be quiet children, don't dare to make such 
a noise when I am speaking on business," she 
cried, addressing Charles. 

" Poor little things, they are as mute as 
mice," said Bob, you must not be unjustly 
vexed with them." 

" I wish for information relative to your last 
remark," said Mrs. Helmingham, I wish to 
learn how you dare call Mr. Braggs a rascal ?" 

" Well mother I will inform you," replied 
Bob, "I call him a thorough rascal, because he 
sings Psalms with you by the hour, yet passed 
last Simday night in a low silver hell. I call 
him a rascal because he preaches temperance 
in the country and practises intoxication 
in the town. I call him a rascal because 
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he professes honesty, yet robs his brother ; and 
lastly mother, I call him rascal, because he yows 
he loYCS you to distraction, yet I myself 
heard him say, you were a cross, old Yinegar 
cruet, with nothing but pyroligneous acid in 
your Yeins." 

"Eobert," exclaimed Mrs. Helmingham, who 
was almost in hysterics, " do you mean, you 
bad boy, to tell me; all that is the truth ?" 

" The truth, mother, so far; but not all the 
truth," and master Bob sat silent. 

" I insist on hearing aU,'' she exclaimed. 

" Impossible mother !" answered Bob, " as 
in the first place I don't know the whole truth, 
and in the second I could not teU alll do know 
while the children are in the room." 

'' Oh they are not listening," she said, "and as 
to that boy — ^his father's sonmust be areprobate." 

" Oh nonsense mother," cried Bob angrily; 
" that child a reprobate ! why I haYe for- 
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gotten more wickedness than will enter his 
head these five years, at the very least." 

" I hope you have forgotten it," said his 
mother. 

" Oh I shall easily remember it all again," 
said Bob, quaintly; " I have not sown my wild 
oats yet. I shall begin to practise that peculiar 
agriculture at the university, mother." 

" And reap as you sow," said his mother. 

Bob laughed aloud, as he replied " no doubt 
mother, mine ; but wild oats must be sown at 
some period of one's life, even though it 
furrows our own features, and harrows the 
hearts of our very excellent Mends to do so, 
ha, ha, ha." 

^ " You are pleased to be facetious," returned 
his mother, sharply," I wish you were at 
Oxford." 

" Oh I shall now, very soon," he answered, 
'' but by the way, how stupid I am. I have a 
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letter for you — ^how joyful I am, it is from 
Braggs." 

With a nervous hand, Mrs. Helmingham, 
received the note and read it in silence. Her 
countenance grew more and more severe, as she 
perused the epistle. Then, having ended it, she 
gave it to Bob without one syllable of remark, 
he read as follows 

" Obmond Quay," 

^^ Dear Madam," 

" I am convinced, on conside- 
ration, that it will be conducive to our mutual 
bliss and welfare, that our matrimonial engage- 
ment should proceed no further: we have 
nothing in common but- our poverty, our ages 
are imequal, and it by no means is advisable in 
wedded life, to have the husband junior to the 
lady. 

"I fear our tempers are not compatible ; mine 
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is undeniably good, yet I fear we should not 
agree, 

'' I remain, 

" Madam, 

" With much respect and gratitude for 
past favours, 

'' Your obedient servant, 

" William Bragos." 

Mrs. Helmiagham took the letter from her 
son and left the room with a stately step. Bob 
stood up; lazily stretched himself, and then 
burst into a loud laugh. Then he was silent, 
and then he laughed again. 

'' Oh, Bob," cried Eosalie, " I am so happy 
to hear you laugh so merrily. The day is lovely 
so come out with us like a dear, kind creature, 
and tell me some of your nice old stories." 

He caught up the bright little thing in his 

arms, and kissing her affectionately, said, 

" Yes, Eosy, dearest, I will, I will, I am so 
VOL. I. - a 
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comically happy now ; come along, get on your 
gipsy hat, and let us be off at once." 

, And out they went, and sat on the sunny 
slopes, andBob told them strange tales of Jewish 
tradition, gathered in his devious readings. He 
told them' of the ring Gyges, which enabled him 
to become inTMble, by tumingtiie stone hiwds. 

And how king Solomon possessed a signet 
ring with the mystic word ^' achemhampho- 
rasch " engraved upon it, and how he commanded 
spirits by it, and through its power built the 
temple ; and he said that the devil once got hold 
of it, and reigned three years in king Solomon's 
stead. And he told them of the giants that 
were in those days ; the Anakims, and the huge 
Zammumims, and Og the king of Basan, and 
his iron bedstead, and how he lived before the 
flood, and how Noah gave him a seat on the 
outside of the ark. And how afterwards, Noah 
made him his servant, and then he became "own 
man," to Nimrod, and Nimrod in progress of 
time, gave him to Abraham, who one day rebuked 
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him severely ; which rebuke made Og tremble 
so very greatly, that his trembling shook a tooth 
out of his head, of which Abraham made an easy 
chair, and sat therein all the days of his life. 
And Bob told her of Og's feet, which were 
eighteen ells long ; and Eosalie stared at him 
with tar cherry Ups apart, and her violet eyes 
beaming with astonishment, and then Charles 
laughed, and Eosalie laughed also, and begged 
of Bob to tell her more. And he told her of 
the skilful huntsman, who pursued a buck up 
the shirx bone of a giant ; and how he hunted 
three miles up the bone, and then seeing neither 
the buck, nor the end of the shin, he returned, 
wearied, and vexed. 

And Bob shook the brown curls of Charleses 
hair, to illustrate how Samson used to shake 
himself, when his locks clattered together so 
violently, that the sound thereof was heard all 
the way j&x)m Dan to Beersheba. 

And Eosalie ran her taper fingers through the 
boy's soft hair, and said " that if his locks 

G 2 
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clattered like Samson's, she would act like Deli- 
lah and cut them off the first time she caught 
him fast asleep." And then she made little 
withes of the long graas, and bound his wrists 
with them, and he brake them as Samson did, 
and called her a " wicked little Philistine," and 
she ran away laughing, and the echo laughed 
again as if it rejoiced to repeat such clear, sweet 
childish notes. Charles followed her, and 
caught her and kissed her, as a punishment for 
her naughtiness ; and though Bob said he could 
not allow such goings on in his presence, yet 
when he looked at that bright giyl, as she stood 
panting from her race, with her gipsy hat^ in 
her hand, and her hair flowing wildly round her 
flushed and radiant face, he too, stooped down 
and kissed her, and then they wandered over 
the grassy hills, where Eosalie gathered wild 
flowers, and fairy grass ; and Bob whistled to 
himself, and every now and then, stopped to 
laugh aloud and ejaculate " oh ! jubilate j we 
are done with Braggs for ever." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



€4 



Whom the gods love, die young.' 



It at length was arranged that Charles should 
go to Sandhurst ; Mr. Desmond and Sir Francis 
Hehningham were anxious to get the boy on, in 
the world, and as he was just fourteen, it was 
high time he should prepare for his profession. 

Bob Hehningham, had entered the univer- 
sity, and now returned for the vacation. His 
mother, since her matrimonial disappointment, 
had assumed an altered manner towards her son 
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The cool mode in which he had enlightened 
her, as to the improprieties of Mr. Braggs, 
seemed to have straogled her affection for Bob ; 
she no longer loved to fondle his snn-bnmt 
cheek, and now never iassed his open brow of 
a morning. 

While he, deprived of the accustomed, ma- 
ternal affection, sought sympathy and love in 
the younger meifibers of the household. His 
UtUe Birt^ Caroline, wa« . chiming »d en- 
gaging child, an^ had become his constant 
companion ; she loved to sit upon his knee, aad 
followed him about like a little spaniel. He 
gave her lessons in French, and tau^t her 
" beggar my neighbour," and repeated old 
ballads to amuse her ; and so Carry, doted on 
her brother Bob. 

She was^uch a pretty diild, with her merry, 
dunpled &ce, and long, brown, sunny curls 
about it, and she had such tiny, tapering fin- 
gers, and a conceited little way of walking, and 
im so warmly affectionate, that Bob delighted 
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in her as a plaything, and loved her beyond all 
the world. 

And a heart like his must eyer love the being 
who relies on its affection, and who looks to its 
guidance, for comfort and advice. It was a 
happy time, that vacation, for the university 
had not made Bob a man of fSaahion ; his nature 
was too true to yield to the temptations which 
ruin so many, even of high promise. 

It was a happy time ; and the sunny days 
polled over pleasantly. Sometimes Mrs. Hel- 
mingham would come like a doud between the 
children and their pleasures; yet the winds 
were soft, and the sunbeams were so bright and 
warm, and the flowers sweet and fragrant, and 
the ivy on the ruin so very green, and the 
limpid lake so calm and clear, and the woods 
were filled with the song of birds, and the 
mercy of God forbade dark thoughts to enter 
their young and careless bosoms. 

But the time of parting came near, and more 
near; and Bosalie and Charles wandered through 
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their favourite haunts. Through the fields, 
where in harvest time they had gleaned after 
the busy reapers, and had eaten the soft, sweet 
grain they rubbed from the husks in their little 
hands ; and through the mazes of the hazel 
wood, and by the hedge of gorse, and over the 
fresh free hills. But time glided by, and the 
« evening. fCWIes'^sofou^ci;. Iley 
sat as of old by the lake side beneath the 
ruined Goisters. Eosalie no longer warbled 
the wild ditties as she used to do ; but watched 
the shadows as they grew longer and longer, 
and the western sky became more golden and 
rose-tinted. The leaping of some silver trout 
in the dark water, and the distant lowing of 
the cattle alone disturbed the tranquillity of the 
scene. Eosalie, why are you so sad and pen- 
siye ! Does your pure and unruffled spirit re- 
fleet the sacred, sombre stillness of Nature sink- 
ing to repose ! 

Charles looked anxiously into the clear depth 
of her violet eyes. He grieved that she was 
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sad, and with a fervid yet faint smile, she 
placed his hand upon her heart, and said she 
feared their late wanderings had given her a 
chill. He wrapped her shawl closely round her, 
and she looked so grateful though she did not 
say a word — ^but there may be more gratitude 
in a look, than words have power to express. 

There was a tear stealing down her pale 
cheek, and a melancholy halo seemed to rest 
upon her pensive brow ; she was so pure and 
saint-like that Charles scarcely dared to win her 
back to earth from her silent thinkings. At 
length she said : 

" Perhaps when next you visit this dear spot, 
Charles, you will find only the grave of your 
Rosalie." 

She said this so calmly ; there was no tear in 
her blue eye, and her voice was firm ; but there 
was a gentle pressure in her touch as she held 
his hand in hers, and Charles felt as if the 
book of fate had opened to his view, and he 
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had read in its pages tiiie prophecy of lamenta- 
tion and of "Woe. 

" Dearest Eosalie,'^ he cried, in accents 
of agony, " why do you speak thus ? 
Why talk of death and the grave, and of my 
revisiting this spot and not finding your bright 
smile to cheer me ? I know that I now go to 
learn how to struggle with the world, and that 
I must part from my loved Bosalie. But I am 
all hope and trust that I shall return again to 
be gladdened by her dear words and gay laugh, 
and that she will yet listen to the story of my 
struggles and my sorrows, my gladness and 
good fortune. Yes ! Eosy, and your sym- 
pathy must reward me for my labours, and 
your smile teach me to value the blessing of 
success.'' 

^' What a foolish boy you are, Charles," she 
answered, in her winning accents; " you de- 
light in building castles in the air, and though 
you have the world to struggle with you may 
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not find it such a labonr as you think You 
have to achieve success ; but it will fall far be- 
low what your wild imaginings lead you to ex- 
pect. Yes !" she continued, after a pause, 
" you will return to our dear old haunts, and 
find only my spirit dwelling in the woods, and 
singing from the echo. It will smile on you 
from the flowers, and come dancing on the sun- 
beams to brighten your world worn heart with 
lightsome thoughts of our happy childhood. 
Yes ! you now go away, and perhaps may not 
return till you are a man — ^how funny to think 
of you as a man ! — ^but it will be so, and you 
must then think kindly and with affection on 
the blue-eyed girl, who then wiU be laid in the 
cold earth. I feel as if the future had arrived 
— ^we stiU are young — ^you more a child than I 
am ; but then you will remember me only as a 
child, and perhaps on some autumn's evening 
you will stand, as you now do, with one who 
will be dear to you as your life, and you will 
teU her how you loved me ; and you must speak 
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of your early woes, and tell her how I sought 
to share them, and strove to bring joy to your 
weeping eyes. Oh ! you must come here, 
Charles. 



'* I bid mine image dweUj 
Oh ! break not thou the spell. 

In the deep wood, and by the fountun side. 
Thou must not, my beloved, 
Rove where we two have roved 

Forgetting her who in her spring time died. 



' Tour wife, Charles, cannot be jealous of the 
memory of her who lies 'neath the cloisters 
shade." 

'' What wild and gloomy thoughts," he cried, 
" have entered your brain to-day, Eosy ? You 
are strong and well, except that cough which 
Mrs. Helmingham says torments her. But I 
shall have to fight battles, and go to climates 
where death rides on every blast that blows ; 
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and I may die, and no one will weep over my 
far. off grave, and you may forget me when I 
am away." 

She looked reproachftdly at him, ere she 
said-r- 

" Forget you, Charles — do you believe 
it ?" 

*^ Oh ! no," he answered, earnestly, " I do 
not believe it ; but, tell me, Eosalie, you will 
not forget me when I am away. There is a 
pleasure in hearing we shall be remembered." 

She smiled sweetly, as she said — 

" I must give you that pleasure, Charles ; 
and I now promise not to forget you ; I promise 
to think of you when the sun shines — ^for then 
we walked together — ^when the rain falls — ^for 
then we read together — and I will remember 
you, when I sing, for you loved to stand beside 
me, and praise my voice, and say that it was 
sweet. My garden will recal you, Charles, for 
you watered the flowers on the summer even- 
ings, and the old lime trees, where our names 
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are cut ; and when I am lonely and sad, I will 
weep for him who cheered my moody hours ; 
and when I am gay, I shall miss the smile 
which was brightest when I was glad and 
happy — " she raised her eyes to the blue vault 
of heaven, and said, with fervency—" and in 
my prayers, you axe ever, ever remembered^ 
Charles. Now*, tell me that I shall be remem- 
bered, and tell me, also, why — " 

" I win not forget my darling Eosy," he an- 
swered iu a tone whose deep earnestness con- 
trasted with the warm truthftdness of her 
voice ; " I will not forget her because she is 
my life, my soul, the essence of my being — 
she lives in my every thought — ^I have no re- 
membrance but of her — ^when I kneel on earth 
and dare to raise my looks to heaven, my 
prayers and my aspirations are all for her— ^I 
could not forget her, the dear one, my more 
than sister — ^whose kindness, and whose good- 
ness, and whose sweetness are graven eternally 
on my inmost heart ;" and his voice trembled 
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with emotion, and his words fidled from the 
very overflowing of his spirit's truth. 

The long shadows which fell from the ivied 
doist^rs, and the mossy monuments, now 
stretched to their extremest length, rested 
softly on the humble graves- as if leasurely 
waiting to mingle with the darker hues of 
night — ^while a radiant Kne of light led path- 
like across the lake's smooth surface, as it 
were, to the gates of the glowing sky — ^teach- 
ing, with nature's own fervid eloquence, the 
lesson the wise man never should forget. How, 
that when all on earth is dark, and cold, and 
drear, there still remains a love-lit path to 
heaven's portals, which only ends in joy and 
peace, and God's own everlasting light. 

Charles gazed upon the placid features of 
that young creature, who stood so calmly, now 
watching the glories of the briUiant west, now 
resting her vision on the shadowed mounds 
still darkening beneath her feet. He dared not 
speak ; his instinct told him that her thoughts 
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were sacred, and were soaring high above the 
things of earth. 

He beheld her mild, blue eyes raised in 
sympathy to their kindred aKnre, and he mar- 
velled at the mode in which she spoke of 
death. 

She, so young, but still a child, and to his 
fond sight, so very, very, beautiful. But he 
ceased to marvel at her calmness, as he marked 
the faint smUe which played around her 
scarcely moviag lips, for he felt that she 
breathed the prayer of hope and faith, and, to 
souls as pure and true as Eosalie's, the warm 
light of heaven gleams brightly from beyond 
the darkness of the tomb, and a holy awe stole 
over the spirit of the boy, as though he had 
stood in the presence of an angel. 

" It does me good to be sad," she said, as 
she took his arm, and turned towards him ; 
" but it is very naughty in me to make you 
miserable ; you must forgive me, Charles." 

And she leaned her little weight upon his 
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arm, seeking for support, and looked with an 
air of innocent beseechment in his &ce ; and he 
kissed her Mr forehead, and pressed the tiny 
fingers which clung with fond reliance to his 
side. 

And then they heard the deep woods echoing 
to the ringing notes of Bob's bugle, as he 
sounded the recal to warn the wanderers it 
was time they should return. 



Autumn has passed — the golden com is 
reaped — and farm-yards tell glad tales of 
Heaven's bounty and of plenteousness. The 
brown nuts and the rosy pippins are stored 
away from the coming frost ; the dying leaves 
are strewing every well-known path ; the air 
now is damp and chill, and the sun sets so 
very, very early ; then comes a day of bleak 
and bitter wind, and the leaves dance madly to 
the blast, the big rain comes plashing to the 
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earth, nor is the storm hushed till the moon 
rises in the cold east phantom-like to .waHj the 
paths of heaven during the stiUness of the 
night. 

Why does nature thus seem to grieve when 
dreary winter comes ! Is she mourning for 
the flowers of early spring! or sighing for the 
sumy^mMer! isle L ftomZkii* of 
the bleak fields, and the bare boughs, which 
so lately rejoiced in their rich loads of fruit 
and com ! Has she lost her feith in Provi- 
dence ! or does she despair because the bright 
and balmy hours have passed, dreading to see 
no more dewy moms of spring, or summer's 
suns, or mild beams of the harvest moon ! 

No; her faith never feils; she only rests 
from her generous toils. Though winter's 
blasts blow bleakly round, and a snowy shroud 
enwraps the grassy hiUs, and silver icicles are 
pendant from the leafless trees, her faith is 
firm, and she believes in the promise of glories 
still in store, preaching by revolving seasons 
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and fk/mgiag tarns s wmdanst inz&ks ^ fil «» 
fat elBBtf ; tdfipg «■ kov the t^ot o£ <nr 
joudiy tibe wsM ^aw cf nanhood. and die 
nber hnma of Mlmia ^e^ most pt^ «v«t« 
aoDd flat flien wifl eome die c<^ of the gnxe 
wifli te vlnfee dnoiidy md kn^ kiig ni^it 
But let our fiddi be fizm fikeiwise — let it not 
fidi, and ire duJl naike — not on eaidu irith its 
atams and dooda, Init in a dime idi»e th»e 
18 gbdncas and the freshness of eTeilasting 
i^ring^ the warm brightness of a summer of 
eternal lore, and where those who have lived 
by fioth shall reap the fruits of righteousness 
only matured in the harvest fields of heaven — 
and idiesre winter, cold and weary winter, never, 
never comes. 

That was to Bosalie, a long long winter. 
Bob was in Paris during the vacation, and Mr. 

« 

Desmond Would not allow Charles to return, 
and Bosalie passed a sad and lonely time. 

How pale was her now smiken cheek, and 
how softly mild her calm blue eye, and her 
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gentle words, and unrepining sweetness, how 
they endeared her to those around. Poor Eosalie ! 
how changed she is, her elastic step is gone, 
she lies on the pillowed couch, wrapped in 
warm coverings, and she works at little sou- 
venters for those she loves; she sighs as she thinks 
of life, youth, summer, all that she must leave;* 
yet she knows where to seek for comfort and 
for peace; and she reads ui the sacred pages 
how there are some who are " taken from the 
evil to come," she believes the holy truth, and 
a saint-like smUe touches as it were with angels 
kisses her blanched lips as she closes the blessed 
volume. 

April has come with its fickle showers and 
cold east winds, and old Mr. Desmond is very, 
very ill — Charles is sent for without delay. 
Eosalie thinks of that aged man and wonders, 
shall she die before him. How rejoiced she is 
when they tell her Charles is coming — she is left 
so much to servants, and though Mrs. Helming- 
ham is very kind, her kindness wants the ten- 
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derhess of love, and at the bed of illness one 
loying heart is worth a myriad of mere kind 
nurses. 

Charles has returned too late to see the good 
old man. He was dead when he came. He 
had made no will, but addressed a memorandum 
to his brother, Colonel Desmond, recommend- 
ing Charles to his attention. Nothing more. 

He now was for ever with his EosaHe, and 
little Carry would creep in and sit so quietly 
and seem so happy when asked to be of use ; 
she would go with Charles and gather fresh 
flowers, and many a tear fell on their blossoms 
ftoM (Lfn ejl 

" How kind you are to me," said the dying 
girl, as Charles brought his daily offering of 
fresh buds. " How kind you are, dear Charles, 
I love these flowers very dearly, they tell me 
in their sweetness of the sun, and the air, and 
the fresh bright spring. They recall to me 
many many happy hours. At times I almost 
fear their fragrant blossoms, they bind 
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me too much to earth. How strange it is to 
me to think that while I am thus fading away, 
the flowers are in their early bloom ; next year 
the clematis and the honey-suckle wiU be sweet, 
and clustering around our arbour as of old, and 
the roses will be so beautiful, and the lilies 
in the lake. The birds will sing and the sun 
shine, and poor Bosalie wiQ know nothing of 
it alL" 

^^ To this Mr earth, and sky, and lake, and 
woods, and smiling fields and millions of things 
which gambol out their insect life apiongst them 
aU, farewell, farewell for ever; ye will live 
on, and the winds will blow and men will laugh 
and sigh, and years roll on with a mighty 
freight of joy and sorrow, but Bosalie shall 
hear their voice no more.'' 

Then she raised her thin hands to heaven 
and said with a holy sweetness — 

"Forgive me, Father, that I so regret to 
part from all the blessings which made my 
child-life dear to me.'' And murmuring fSaintly 
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— " Thy will be done," she lay back wearied 
on her pillow; how bright was that hectic spotj 
upon her cheek, how softly the long silken 
fringes of her closed eyes lay on her wan face, 
while her nnbanded hair fell loosely over her 
fair neck; she seemed to sleep, and Charles sat 
silently watching the lovely girl, and Caroline 
came stealing gently to his side, and though 
the tears ran down her dimpled cheek, the 
child was still, and hushed the sobbing of her 
little breast. 

The last beams of the setting sun gleamed 
through the casement, and shone upon her 
piUow. Eosalie turned her eyes to the sinking 
luminary, and looked on the now rayless disk 
still hovering over the horizon — " sweet Bosalie 
look your last on that purple sunset, yes, 
turn and gaze out your fill on those gorgeous 
clouds, the angels are already cutting their 
swift way down the arch of heaven to bear 
away your soul ; yon mountains, whose peaks, 
are melting in the blue of heaven, will again 
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appear in splendour, and glitter crimson flushed 
in the glories of the morning, but Eosalie will 
never see them more — ^another day and the 
sun which rises on your eyes will be the 
spirits' sun which lights the palftces of heaven 
when the blessed are in their everlasting homes 
— ^be glad then, fair child, for in heaven you 
again will meet with those whom you love 
with your pure and holy love — ^for love un- 
broken here, is never, never, broken there*" 

" The sun seems loth to leave us," she said 
in a low voice, " but he will rise again." - 

She was quite exhausted, and Charles and 
Cany had to leave the room. Then came the 
night with its dark, long, mournful hours — ^the 
first smile of dawn fell on the brow of Charles 
as he kept sad vigil at her door. There had 
he passed a sleepless night, he could not tear 
himself away, he had hoped to hear her gentle 
voice spealdng to those within, and once he 
thought he caught the loved accents breathing 
the words of prayer. 
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At length lie is admitted — there is no hectic 
brightness now on that wan face — ^the long 
lashes lie as ever, in silken softness, on her cheek 
— ^his eyes are burning, and his heart feels 
breaking, yet he cannot weep. 

How fidr — ^how beautiful she is. He kisses 
those slightly parted lips, lips only then cold to 
his more than brother's embrace. 

He bows his head upon the bed, but he is 
mute fix)m agony ; few are the hours which have 
passed, since he knelt in prayer beside her ; 
imploring that Heaven in its mercy would restore 
her to him in health and beauty, as of old. 
"Yes; the hours are few; yet Heaven has heard 
your prayer, Charles ; and in its own wise way, has 
granted your request; you " asked for life," aad 
God has given her a long life ; " even for ever, 
and ever." 

There is no bright ray beaming now upon 
her pillow, as when last he stood beside it ; yet 
. the sun has risen, and so has her gentle spirit, 

VOL. I. ^ H 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



" I that please some, try all ; both joy and terror 

Of good and bad ; that make and unfold error. 

Now take upon me in the name of time, 

To use mj wings, impute it not a crime 

To me or my swift passage that I slide 

O'er sixteen years^ and leaye the growth untried 

Of that wide gap — ^* 

wintbk's tale. 



^' A STEANGER, OS it Were, in the land of my 
fathers. How changed shall I find everything ; 
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old scenes, and old places. Yet Bob Helming- 
liam says I shall find no very marked change. 
Sir Francis is the same in looks — somewhat 
more grey and bald no doubt ; but still halo 
and active. Bob tells me his mother is just as 
I remember her, and that Caroline — poor little 
Carry — is now a lovely woman, fair and gentle, 
and deeply attached to a young curate down 
there. My ancient relative. Colonel Desmond, 
by aU accounts, is a great oddity : seldom ad- 
mitting any one but Sir Francis or this young 
curate. Gin writes to me, and says, the old 
man often asks about me. Poor Gin ! I shall 
rejoice to see his honest face again. He will 
not recognise the boy, he taught to ride and 
shoot, in the sunburnt soldier, who has seen 
service in the four quarters of the globe, and 
who brings home wounds and medals from the 
battles of the Sutledge. Then the old abbey, 
and my mother's grave, and my poor little 
Eosalie — I feel as I again approach the well- 
known scenes, as if the time past were but a 

H 2 
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dream, and that I shall wake and find I have 
never left that quiet spot. Yet many, many a 
merry hour have I passed since last I stood 
beside that grave, and many a gallant spirit 
have I mourned for during those long years — 
yes ; the smiles and the tears of life have been 
mine in multitudes : yet, the smiles and sor- 
rows of the long past cling most closely 
around my heart." 

Charles Desmond sat musing thus, when a 
cheery voice, in the hall, enquired if Captain 
Desmond had left his room. 

" Yes, sir," replied a servant. 

And then ordering breakfast to be served 
immediately, Bob Helmingham entered the 
coflfee-room of the Bilton Hotel, Sackville- 
street. 

" Ha ! Charles, you are an early riser this 
morning," cried Bob, " how comes that ? In 
general, you manifest a remarkable talent for 
late hours." 
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"I can't say," returned Charles, "except 
that I haye had sufficient sleep." 

"Eeally,** observed Bob, turning towards 
the mirror. Then, as he gazed complacently 
at himself^ he said, " I am not handsome ; but 
I'm very sensible. You, my dear fellow, are 
rather the reverse, good-loolring, and, excuse 
my plain speaking, Charles, a block-head." 

" I don't pretend to beauty, as your re- 
mark nught imply," returned Charles, good- 
humouredly. " I am only gentlemanly in my 
appearance, which is &x better. And I'm not 
a block-head, Bob-simply a creature of im- 
pulse. But here is breakfast ; so sit down, and 
let me hear how it comes that I am so stultified 
in the opinion of my sage cousin." 

" Bless my heart, do you really pretend to 
ask that question seriously," said Bob, as he 
broke the shell of his egg. " Why, my dear 
Charles, the man who fells in love at first sight, 
must be a block-head — ^knowing neither name 
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nor lineage of the lady. How seldom one gets 
a good egg at an hotel," he added, as he put 
away that he had just broken : " eggs to be 
eatable should be laid into the egg-saucepan, 
while this one, I verily believe, was laid by 
the cock that crew in the arlc Is the ham 
good ?" 

"Excellent," answered Charles. "Lim- 
erick." 

"Ah," returned Bob, when he tasted it. 
" This is good : and since I know its name 
and lineage, I shall pay my addresses to it. I 
seldom do things rashly. Not so with Captain 
Charles Desmond of Her Majesty's regi- 
ment, a gallant youth, who falls in love with a 
pretty face the first time he sets his eyes upon 
it." 

" I am not yet in love," said Charles, smiling, 
" in process of time, however, I hope to be." 

" You are on the borders of Love's domain," 
said Bob, " and I will tell you how I know it. 
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In the first plaee, at supper last night, you 
spoke of nothing but the beauty of your fair 
unknown; and in the second, when you re- 
turned here from the club, instead of rationally 
retiring to your virtuous pillow, you sat down 
and wrote some amorous twaddle about the 
pearls in her hair." 

" Pooh — what folly," exclaimed Charles, 
looking, at the same time, exceedingly like a 
culprit. 

" I quite agree with you as to the folly," an- 
swered Bob ; '' but as to your denying the 
poetical fact, that is quite out of the question : 
for as I passed your room just now, I went 
in, taking it for granted, I should find you up 
to your, neck in sheets; but no. Captaia 
Desmond had departed, and naught remained 
of him but his dressing-gown, and this sweet 
effusion, which, to show you the extent of your 
folly, I shall take the liberty of reading 
aloud." 
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And then, clearing his yoice, Bob read the 
following in a serio-comic tone : 



LINES. 

'* Braid not^ fiiir girl, those aubom curb 

With twining wreaths of orient pearls ; 

For in thj natire loyeliness 

Thou art brighter than if both mine and sea 

Had poured forth their wealth to deck each tress, 

Waving in rich luxuriancy : 

No ; neither gold nor gem, I trow, 

Could lustre lend to thj sweet brow. 

" Oh ! let me weave, of flowerets fair, 
A chaplet for thy sunnj hair ; 
ril cull the lilj, and the rose, 
Forget-me-not, and violet. 
And teach the jessamine to disclose 
Its sweetness in Love's coronet ; 
Yes : morning's every brightest gem 
Shall grace thj flpwery diadem." 



" Ha I ha ! ha I Charley, my boy, your 
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muse was half asleep, I fear, when you wrote 
such yerses," cried Bob, when he had finished 
reading. " I wonder what would the young 
lady say if she only knew what follies Charles 
Desmond has been guilty of for her sweet sake 
— should she not, as Dogberry would say, 
^ write you down an ass ?* " 

"I rather think not," returned Charles; 
" for as Paul de Kock says, * Lea femmes 
aiment assai qui Vonfdsse des follies pour eUes^ 
and if I am guilty of an absurdity, it is a 
flattering one, and such, believe me, a lady is 
ever most willing to forgive," 

"Oh! I don't doubt but your fair en- 
chantress will forgive you for yielding to the 
potency of her witching spells," replied Bob. 
" But how can you justify your conduct towards 
the Dalrymples — you dine with them — go to 
the theatre with them — and then, no sooner do 
you see a pretty face the other side of the 
house, but you must needs get up a flimsy ex- 
cuse of wishing to speak to Berrington, when, 
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leaving us, you pass the entire night in gazing 
at the pretty little stranger." . 

" I may have been rude," returned Charles, 
coolly. " But that little darling is exeuse 
enough for me; and, besides, why I should 
have stayed with you is more than I can see. 
Dalrymple was absorbed by his charmer, Miss 
Mildmay; you flirted all night with Miss 
Fanny; and as to my remaining to act audience 
to the dull remarks of their elderly relative, 
Miss Dobbs, that, I assure you, was quite out 
of the question." 

" You have no common sense, Charles," said 
Bob, " self-interest, to say nothing of polite- 
ness, should have led you to devote yourself to 
Miss Dobbs ; she has thirty-thousaad pounds — 
more years, mayhap, than you might wish for 
in a wife. Like myself, she is plain but ex- 
cessively good, and so really, taking her alto- 
gether, she is just the thing to suit a fellow 
situated as you are with only his pay and some 
vague expectations." 
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" You are very kind to recommend her to 
my notice," observed Charles. " But highly 
coloured, as your picture of the lady is, I still 
remain of opinion that she would not suit." 

"Do you deny her merit ?" inquired Bob. 

" So far from it," replied Charles, " that I 
allow her merits to be as much beyond my 
deserts, as she herself is far from my desires. 
It would be impossible more highly to estimate 
the lady's worth." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Bob, " I do most fully 
appreciate your compliment to Miss Dobbs ; 
yet so sensible am I of her merit that I should 
be almost tempted to seek her fair hand myself 
were it not that we are both too plain, and I 
shall never be rich enough to marry an ugly 
wife." 

'^ What do you mean by not being rich 
enough to marry an ugly wife ?" said Charlep, 
" you will be more than well off, and Miss 
Dobbs has thirty-thousand pounds." 

" All true," replied Helmingham. " But 
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you see my doctrine is that no man is justified 
in marrying a plain woman unless he can give 
such fortunes to his daughters as will ensure 
husbands to each of them. Ko manhas a right 
to die, and leave half-a-dozen old maids behind 
him." 

" I perceive," said Charles. " Plain ladies 
are luxuries in which none but the wealthy 
should indulge." 

^* Just so," returned Bob. " A poor man 
must have something to look at; and nothing so 
charming as a little wife who occupies her idle 
hours in looking pretty, loving her husband to 
distraction, and making the tiniest imaginable 
little caps." 

" Why don't you seek such true bliss your- 
self, Bob ?" inquired Charles. 

" I fear I am too fastidious," was Bob's re- 
ply, " I am too difficult to please, and yet it is 
but poor philosophy to be so over-festidious and 
squeamish." 

" Not a doubt of it," returned Charles, "we 
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su£fer from being over-festidious. The true 
philosophyis to extract enjoyment from all things 
as the bee does honey from weeds as well as 
flowers. But tell me, Bob, have you deter- 
mined what you will do with your dear self this 
summer?" 

^ iTes, I have !" replied Hehningham. " I 
shall live the life of a testacious animal, and 
dwell within my own shell; and progressing like 
a crab backwards — excuse the bull — endeavour 
to bring myself to the level of the quiet 
country folk. Yes ! I shall stay in peace in the 
midst of Mends and relatives. I am weary of 
wandering ' to and fro ' over the face of the 
earth like the DevU in the first chapter of Job ; 
and I am sorry to say Satan appears to have 
kept much better company than I have done in 
my journeys." 

" We agree on that point," said Charles, 
laughing. ^' Yet I have been so accustomed to 
look on you as something partaking of the 
Electric Telegraph, and the Wandering Jew, 
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owing to the vast variety and velocity of your 
movements that I cannot bring myself to be- 
neve it possible you could ever lead a stationary 
rural ' life ; you who I have seen sleighing over 
the snow in Canada — Elephant-hunting among 
the Bushmen in South Africa — sketching most 
artistically at the caves of EUora, and swallow- 
ing bird's-nest soup at Canton — ^you who would 
not allow me to return to Europe by the ordinary 
route ; but carried me oflF to the cataracts of 
the Nile, and trotted me on mules through 
Sicily and Spain." 

" Yes ! Charles, that is doubtless all true," 
said Bob. " But my travelling mania is nearly 
over. I have seen five sevenths of the Globe, 
and now acknowledge the truth of what 
Madame De Stael says : ' That we may say 
what we like about it, but after all travelling 
is a melancholy pleasure.' Now only fancy, I 
have just returned from Paris, and laughed 
heartily but once on my jomiiej^, and that was 
at a malapropism of the steward of the Folk- 
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stone packet. We had on board a French lady 
in ' that happy state,' who requested the 
steward to prepare a berth for her, and he, as 
soon as it was ready, came to her with a polite 
bow, and said : ' Madame voire naissance est 
preV Now a thing of this kind may amuse 
a very young man ; but at my time of life it 
does not compensate for three days locomo- 
tion." 

" Still, my dear Bob," returned Charles, "I 
cannot understand how it is within the range of 
possibilities that you can ever live in the 
country; no visiters but the sins of your fathers 
seem ever to darken your doors, according to 
what I hear ; and, alas ! we all are blessed 
with awfully long lineages in Ireland. And 
again, as Berkeley Sefton says, what topics are 
ever discussed by the squires but obesity in 
Cowhide, porcine pinquidity, the crops, the 
poor laws, and the weather — ^in short, from the 
days of Cato, the censor, doT^Tiwards, your 
rural gentry take most dismal views of matters, 
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and their conversation is always of a most de- 
pressing nature— com blighted — ^prices low — 
green crops gone — ^rain too much, or not enough 
— ^you never get a new idea from a cotmtry 
gentleman ; but as the son of Sirach says : 
* How can you expect wisdom from him whose 
conversation is about bullocks ?' " 

" No doubt their conversation is dull," re- 
plied Bob, " but how can the poor devils help 
that. What can a man who lives in a bog 
talk of, except his own turf, or as Ariosto more 
poetically express the idea : — 



*' Baste al nochiero ragionar de venti, 

A I bifoico de i tori i li sue piaghi , 

Conti '1 guerrin cont6 1 pastor gli armente. 



However, were I to take to high farmiag, (as 
the Georgic slang of the day hath it) I should 
be the exception to the rule. I should be wise 
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enren when I talked about bullocks; aad my 
couramgB on the harvest prospects, like the smell 
of Esau's laiment, should be ^ as of afield whieh 
the Lord had blessed,' and^I should drink 
diaughts of delight even from the dulness of 
my excellent neighbours." 

" What sort of neighbourhood have you ?" 
enquired Charles, " good or bad ?" 

" Good after its kind," returned Bob, " we 
have Mrs, MiflSns, a nulitary widow, who lives 
in the small house near the church at Fontly. 
Then we have Armatage Hall, where that kind 
characterless creature, Berry, lives : you don't 
remember him. He was called Gooseberry in 
his penniless days; but fortune suddenly 
smothered him with her favours, and immedi- 
ately he became a man of merit. * Nothing,' 
said Sidney Smith, ' developes virtues like land ^' 
and our neighbour no sooner was a great pro- 
prietor, than he lost the term Gooseberry, and 
was called the ^ Due de Berry ;' and now that 
his hair is got more than thin, and he has to 
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wear a wig, a satirical lady, whose hand he 
sought in vain^ has been heard to style him 
■ elderberry.' But to return to our neighbours ; 
we have the Woodbeighs — kind, hospitable, and 
vulgar to a certain degree. He has large 
agencies, and iis wife large connexions, at 
least, she claims kindred with all the world ; 
she says she is related to old Mr. Desmond, 
and, of course, is a cousin of yours. They are 
in town, and you shall see them before we go 
down. Then we have Pippins, the parson, 
whose wife, like the old woman who lived in 
the shoe, has so many children she don't know 
what to do ; and lastly, we have the family of 
Captain Somerset, E.N., at present, himself 
commanding H.M.S., ^Beauty,' on the coast 
of South America, and whose only child, Alice^ 
is Caroline's dearest Mend, and if you will have 
it, Charles, is, moreover, the golden haired en- 
chantress of last night." 

" Oh ! charming by Jove !" cried Charles. 

" Alice is a nice little thiag enough," con- 
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tinued Helmingham ; "but I forewarn you, 
that you had better not lose your heart to her. 
Her father is not rich, and her mother is 
strongly prejudiced against young gentlemen 
with empty purses ; and Aliqe bears the cha- 
racter of being a most dutiful daughter. My 
own opinion is, that Mr. Somerset would wil- 
lingly give his child to any maa who was rich, 
although he was as hideous as Medusa, or as an- 
cient as Methuselah. Yet, if it suits your fancy 
to flirt a few months with Alice, my advice is, 
pay no attention to the whim of the mother, 
and every attention to the charms of the child. 
' Carpe diem^ Charles — enjoy the present, and 
let the future look out for itself ; for if, as I 
believe, we are correct in viewing the past as a 
blank, and the future a mystery, our only 
sound philosophy must be to make the most 
of the moment we are pleased to call the pre- 
sent." 

" Yes," returned Charles, as he sat with his 
feet on the fender, drawing profiles in the 
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ashes with the poker. " Yes ; I think you are 
right as regards the past and fature : and yet 
not so very right either. The one is not a 
blank, when it is endeared to us by fon;d re- 
membrance ; while the other we are so prone 
to illume and cheer with hope, that it loses half 
its mystery. But the present, Bob, what is it ? 
The point where these two injBnites meet, and 
in my judgment, the soundest philosophy is to 
use the present, so that we neither outrage the 
recollections of the past, nor dim the hopes with 
which £ancy has loved to brighten and grace the 
future. I can only say, that if I am so for- 
tunate as to pass any portion of my time in 
the society of Miss Somerset, I shall endeavour 
to blend my future hopes with the association 
of bye-gone days." 

" Bless my soul, Charles," exclaimed Bob, 
" if you begru to talk iu that sage, oratorical 
tone to Miss Alice, you will never win her 
heart; she would, at once, subscribe to the 
maternal opinion, and make an onslaught on 
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the aged Sir Francis, my respected relative ; 
and then, admitting the truth of the remark, 
that two husbands of five-and-twenty are only 
equal to one of fifty, the chances are that 
the wealthy baronet of seventy would out- 
weigh the attractions of a semi-pedantic preset 
of twenty-nine. No, no ; if you wish to win 
a lady's heart, you must not preach to her ; 
remember that Minerva was not the mother 
of love." 

"I was not aware that I spoke sagely," 
said Charles, not a little amused at the 
very energetic tone in which Bob addressed 
him. 

" You were not actually sage, I allow," re- 
turned Bob ; " but you were on the confines of 
the wisely prosaic — a very duU thing, Charles. 
It is what, in a lady, is termed ^ blue ;' and 
I abhor Bluestockingism — So^nv ^e /i«ro — as 
HippoHtus says in the play: *I dread a 
bluestocking as much as I do a fit of the Blue 
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Devils, or cerulean satans ;^ aad, at times, my 
azure imps are legion. I know that when I am 
possessed by either infliction, I mentally dispose 
of them by wishing that the stocking had the 
blue devils, or visa versa^ that the devil had the 
blue stockings. But to return to our point ; a 
high flow of sentimental talk will never cause 
your suit to thrive. A woman is, by nature, 
adverse to pretension ; and if a lover has not 
achieved a great character, better, I believe, he 
should have no character at all. 

^' You are a sage lecturer. Bob," said Charles, 
^^ proceed and give me the benefit of your ad- 
vice ; what shall I do to gain the love of Miss 
Somerset ?" 

" Though, in my vocabulary, advice and im- 
pertinence are synonymous terms," replied Hel- 
mingham ; " still, I think, I may, with safety, 
recommend to your notice Cotton's advice to 
lovers — do you know it ?" 

" No," answered Charles ; " what is it ?" 
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*^Fill the lady up to the brim with 
love of herself — aU that flows over will be 
yours." 

^^ Gk)od," remarked Desmond ; " but how 
does that laconism agree with Byron's doctrine 
on the same subject — 



' Do proper homage to thine idors ejes. 
Yet not too humblj, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes, 
Disguise e'en ten'derness, if thou art wise, 
Brisk confidence still best with woman copes, 
Pique her and sooth in turn soon passion crowns tbj 
hopes.' 



» »> 



"The doctrines are perfectly compatible," 
replied Helmingham. "No one could doubt 
their being so, but the dolt who is idiotic enough 
to constitute himself, and not the lady, judge 
of what is proper homage — don't you see." 

" What do you think of the amusing ante- 
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theses which says that the best way oi retaining 
a young lady's affections is by not retummg 
them." 

" The play on the word is witty," returned 
Bob; ^^but the remark is as false as it is 
flimsy ; we cannot avoid laughing at the ab* 
surdity of the saying; but it is absurd It 
argues coldness, and that is what a girl never 
forgives ; indifference is an offence in a lady's 
eyes ; women like to be for ever basking in a 
torrid region of warm words ; for instance, they 
aU hate praise, yet love flattery — ^the one. is 
chilling, the other is so glowing ; believe me, 
Charley, no girl is so plain, I might almost 
say, no woman is so ugly as to refuse the sweet 
incense of well-done flattery. The perfume 
which rises from the censer of such incense 
is certain not to incense her; am I not 
right?" 

" Your punning is detestable," said Charles ; 
" but we had better annwer our letters. I shall 
tell Sir Francis we go down on Saturday, as my 
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old relative. Colonel Desmond, wishes to see me 
early in the week. Then I must chose a cos- 
tume for the fancy ball to-morrow night ; you 
go in your Turkish dress ?" 

"Yes/' replied Hehningham; "but lean- 
not take my pipe, as that rascal Selim stole 
the jewelled mouthpiece when we were at 
Pahnyra." 

" I told you, in Cairo, I suspected he was a 
thief," said Desmond; "yet you would not 
part with him." 

" Oh, how could I part with a poor feUow 
whom I had bastinadoed," said Bob ; "justice 
was satisfied — Mat jmUda ruit ccelum; but 
Selim should not rue it beyond what justice 
really demanded ; don't you see ?" 

"Bother your puns," cried Desmond ; "but 

go and write your letters, and then let us enjoy 

a saline draught in the shape of a sea breeze on 

the pier head at Ejngstown." 

, " With all my heart," said Bob. " This, I 

VOL. I. I 
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fear, will be your last day, an unloviiig mortal. 
To-morrow you will be no longer ^ Fancy Free,' 
as Alice will be at the bal coetumiy and you will, 
of course, make her acquaintance, and adieu 
then to your conmion sense." 
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CHAPTEK X. 



I might have passed that loyelj cheeky 

Nor perhaps my heart have left ipe, 

But the sensitive blush that oame trembling there, 

Of mj heart it for ever bereft me. 

Who could blame that I loved that fisbce 

Ere my eyes could twice explore her, 

Yet it is for the &iry intelligence there, 

And her warm, warm heart I adore her. 

WOLPE. 



Mbs. Wildred Bishop had issued invitations to 
her very numerous acquaintances, and very 

I 2 
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limited circle of particular friends, to " assist," 
as our French Mends say, at a fancy ball. 

Mrs. Bishop had lately received a small ac- 
cession of fortune, and with a foresight quite 
charming to contemplate, sought to ensure her- 
self and her daughters a permanent place in 
the dancing world, by entertaining, aU who en- 
tertained, and those likewise who were simply 
entertaining. 

Mr. Helmingham and Captain Desmond were 
amongst the earliest arrivals. The rooms were 
brilliantly illuminated ; flowers in profusion ; 
the floor good ; and ventilation perfect ; what 
more could the dancing world desire. 

Charles Desmond stood up to dance with 
Miss Dakymple, who was beauti&Uy dressed 
in the costume of George the Second. 

Miss Dalrymple was not strictiy handsome ; 
but she was one of those girls who look so 
eminently lady-hke, that it is impossible to 
enter a room and not inquire who she is. With 
no feature, perhaps, absolutely perfect, she was 
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more than pleasing, far more than pretty ; pale 
yet not pallid ; her countenance ever lit with a 
bright add intellectual smile, though somewhat 
sarcastic; most graceful in her moyements, she 
was admired by all, feared by many; she could be 
satirical, and woe betide the butt at which she 
shot her shafts; she was witty and accom- 
plished, danced exquisitely; and was very 
much the fashion. 

" Well, Captain Desmond," she said, as they 
took their place in the quadrille, "we have 
seen but little of you since your return ; your 
desertion Of us at the theatre was very * hete^^ 
though it was our first meeting since we said 
adieu at Milan ; you and Mr. Helmingham were 
going then to Spain; were you pleased with 
your tour through the Peninsula ?" 

" Andalusia is to my mind alone worthy of 
all that is said of it," replied Charles ; " but 
we passed some time in the Pyrenees, and en- 
dangered our precious necks after the 
Izards." 
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" Izards P* said Miss Dahymple, " what are 
theyr 

" The chamois of the Pyrenees," he*i«plied. 

" Oh, I perceiye," rejoined Miss Dalrymple, 
<^ Ghamois and izards, crocodiles and alligators, 
attorneys and^ solicitors : the same beasts under 
different names." 

" Precisely so," returned Charles ; " but, as 
this is my first appearance in a Dublin ball- 
room, I shall esteem it as a great £siyour, if you 
mU point out to me your notabilities and belles. 
Who is our tna-a^vis P 

" The youngest of the Somertons," said Miss 
Dalrymple. "Her Spanish costume becomes 
her admirably. Is she not lovely ? You saw 
nothing more beautiful in Spain, I'm sure. Her 
sisters are at the end of the room. They go 
by the rhyming soubriquet of — 

* Fiats 8nd phta^ and curis and pearV 

from the mode in which they dress their hair, 
I have a great admiration for them alL" 
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"They are quite a galaxy/^ said CUmrles. 
"But who, may I aak, is that little gipsy? 
she is really exquisite." 

"Oh! that is Miss Villiers," replied Miss 
DaLrymple ; " she is very nice ; she has a 
sister who is prettier than she is; but poor 
little thing, she has the jaundice, and, as 
yellow don't become her, she wisely stays «t 
home." 

" She might have come as a statuette of the 
golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the king 
had set up," observed Charles ; " and then we 
should, if beautiful as you say, have all fallen 
down and worshipped her to the sound of all 
the kinds of music in yonder orchestra. But 
oh, do teU me who is that young lady with the 
feultless features dressed in the costume of the 
Orleans' Kegency ?" 

" Miss Beverly," was the reply ; " she is 
said to be the most faultless beauty in the 
town. Mr. Kavensdale affected to be witty at 
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her expense; he said she had a stereotyped 
smile, the same for him, her maid, and her 
poodle. The feet is, she is engaged to be mar- 
ried, and had no fency for Eavensdale's MtoK- 
ties." 

" Mr. Shirley ; don^t you know his brother ? 
he was wounded at Sobraon." 

"Oh yes,'' exclaimed Charles; "and they 
are very hke, except that this man's complexion 
is rather of the solar order, and his brother is 
pale." 

"An uncoloured copy," said Miss Dal- 
rymple. 

"Oh, do look at Dudley Sanders," cried 
Berkeley Sefton, as he stood behind the dancers; 
" is he not glorious, with his demented whis- 
kers, fierce expression, and wondrous dancing ? 
He does his steps aa our fethers did theirs in 
the time of the war ; he is a Terpsichorean 
Eip Van "Winkle. How I should like to shave 
him." 
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" He is rather a Tigre in appearance," said 
Charles ; " who is he dancing with ?" 

^^Miss Mortimer, commonly called, the 
Giraflte,'' replied Berkeley. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Miss Dalrymple, " quite 
a zoological sketch — ^the tigre and giraffe danc- 
ing together." 

"Have you seen little Mrs. Evans?" en- 
quired Berkeley; "^Eavenly Evans !^ as Crosby 
used to call her ; she is looking beautiful as 
'night.' I could not avoid humoaing the 
air of — 'Lovely Night,' as I saw her; 
but judge my horror and surprise, 
when I found my compliment was appro- 
priated by Lady Weightly, who smiled 
enormously at me, and shook her bouquet of 
poppies in the blandest, imaginable manner. 
You see she is also as ' night ;' but there is the 
same difference between her ladyship and 
' Eavenly Evans' as between the nocturnal 
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hours of June twenty-first and those of the ditto 
of December.'* 

" Lady Weightly's poppies appear to have a 
very narcotic effect/* said Miss DaJrymple. " I 
perceive they make her yawn." 



" Most glorioug nighty 
Thou wert not Bent for slumber." 



" Is not that how the poet has it ?" observed 
Sefton. 

" How admirably dressed Miss Mowbray is," 
said Miss Dahymple. "Do you think her 
pretty, Mr. Sefton ?" 

" I have no love for cocked noses or cockney 
notes, and she has both," was the reply. " Now 
watch her face as she quizzes Charleston." 

" I suspect he is quizzing her," said Miss 
Dalrymple ; " he looks so innocent." 
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" They say that when he was asked if he was 
fond of field sports, he answered — ^ oh ! hunt- 
ing is dangerous, shooting a bore ; but I adore 
the Polka,' " and Berkeley laughed at the ab- 
surdity of the reply ; then added — " But after 
all, Charleston is a thorough gentleman, and 
that covers a multitude of harmless vanities." 

The dance being over, Charles and Sefton 
strolled through the rooms/ The ball as a whole, 
was a really pretty sight. The costumes were 
in keeping, and the ladies all looked well. A 
^ fancy ball,' developes beauties. Alas, that 
some should be but the beauties of a night, and 
that the morning must behold the dear creatures 
in their ordinary dresses, and more ordinary 
looks. Patches, hooped petticoats, powder, and 
rouge posses^ wonderful powers of beautifying, 
yet, surely Horace was right ^ Simplex Munditius^ 
is the true test. The really lovely are most 
charming in their native loveliness, and are only 
spoiled by the addition of adventitious ornaments. 
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And so thought Charles Desmond^ as he gazed 
enraptured on Miss Somerset. 

Her costume was that of ^ Undine/ and she 
looked the character to perfection ; her slight, 
graceful figure, quite realised the beautiful 
creation of Fouque's, poetic fancy. It required 
but Uttle imagination to believe that a being so 
spiritmlle in herself, was the very nymph of 
the crystal stream. Her wreath of white, water 
liUes, contrasted charmingly with the golden 

over her polished shoulders, while her large 
brown eyes, soft as a dove's, shone so sweetly 
from beneath long lashes which lent a shadow 
to them, as if chastening by their gentle gloom, 
what otherwise were far too bright. 

Charles might have appeared rude from the 
intensity of his admiration, but there was no 
rudeness in his heart, he gazed at her as he 
would have gazed upon an angel. Bhe stood up 
to dance, with Mr. Kavensdale, and soon was 
off in the whirling crowd ; still his eye followed 
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her, and it would have been hard to say how 
long he might haye stood entranced, had not 
a voice recalled him to consciousness, by repeat- 
ing the lively lines of Sir John Suckling. 



** Her feet beneath her petticoat. 
Like little mice, stole in and out^ 

As if they feared the light. 
And oh ; she dances such a way. 
No sun upon an Easter day, 

Were half so fair a sight.** 



Charles turned to see who it was that spoke, 
and found it was a new acquaintance, Mrs. 
Melville. 

" I have been entertaining myself, Captaia 
Desmond," said the lady, " by observing you. 
I never beheld a man so mesmerised by beauty 
— ^you are a perfect tableau of ^ Love's yoimg 
dream.' " 

" A dream, indeed, Mrs. Melville," he re- 
plied. " C^est un songe qui d'^y jpmBerP 
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" Are you acquainted with her ?" 

" By name only." 

" Then I will introduce you when this 
dance is over. But don't lose your heart. As 
report says, she is in love with her present 
partner ; and I know her mother wishes her to 
marry Mr. Melton, so what twixt love and duty, 
I fear you would have but little chance." 

" Pray who is Mr. Melton ?" inquired 
Charles. 

" That little personage with the large mouth," 
replied Mrs. Melville. " He is generally called 
^ PoustoWj^ from on epigram someone wrote on 
him. 

" What was the point of it ?" said Charles. . 

' Give me place but to stand on/ Archimede^s cried, 
' And m move the whole world at my wiH,' 

Give Melton as much and his mouth ia so wide 
He will swallow the globe as a pill. 

" Does her present partner return her impu- 
ted affection ?" inquired Desmond. 
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" I doubt it/^ replied Mrs. Melville. He is 
flattered by the report, and at times 
devotes himself to her ; but speaking of her 
the other day in my drawing room, he said ^ she 
was a nice little thing, but that when you told 
her you adored her and could not' live without 
her, there was nothing more that you could say;' 
now Captain Desmond, in my opinion, the man 
who can utter such senseless folly, must either 
be a heartless flirt, or a selfish fool. However, 
he finds jealous ladies ready to laugh at his im- 
pertinences aad the applause of envy and malice 
suffices him. I hope you despise those who 
utter pert and pointless flippancies of tiie absent 
and defenceless." 

" A little satire may be agreeable," returned 
Charles, " when the party is present and ready 
to retaliate, but the stabbing behind backs, in 
which so many indulge, is both vulgar and 
imgenerous. He is the best bred man who 
thinks the kindest, and who treats with charity 
and gentleness all the errings of poor humanity." 
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"Ulnature frequently springs jfrom Tanity or 
want of intellect, " said Mrs. Melville, " you re- 
member that Corinne says, " sen fir prof ondement 
inspire une grand honU^'^ and she is right; yet it 
often strikes me as most difficult to draw a line 
of demarcation between compassion and con- 
tempt. Now which would you most pity or 
blame, those poor girls who sit in recesses^ 
flirting with men like Lord Charleston, or Lord 
TCilkee ; men who would not under any earthly 
circumstances marry them ! I blame them, 
as they most likely are hurting the feelings of 
some real lover, and I pity them, insomuch as 
by so doing, they are committing matrimonial 
suicide." 

" Have such girls real lovers ?'' said Charles, 
quietly. " I certainly should doubt it." 

" A hundred to one," cried Berkeley Sefton, 
coming up at the moment ; " that Mrs. Miltown 
is going to give a ball." 

" What leads you to think so," said Mr. 
Melville. 
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" Because yoTmg Hale, who looks so like a 
fiishionable Ma3^ooth student, has danced with 
the eldest daughter, and Mrs. Stronge, with her 
soft voice, has sought for an introduction to Mrs. 
Miltown— both si^ns, believe me." 

"Oh! bless my heart," cried Mrs. Melville, 
as Miss Marshall pounded past in a polka, "that 
gLrPs step quite frightened me." 

" There really is no cause for fear, dear Mrs. 
MelviUe," said Sefton, in a comforting tone of 
voice. " Her step only thunders^ it is certain 
never to lighten^ 

"I was quite frightened myself," lisped 
Eavensdale, who overheard Mrs. Melville's re- 
mark. 

" I can believe that," said Berkeley Sefton, 
" as donkeys have been nervous in the presence 
of angels from the days of Balaam down to 
this day." 

" Oh, that cut is old," drawled the dandy. 

" Old as the reign of Balak, King of Moab," 
said Bob Helmingham. " But behold how 
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Tristram Trotter devotes a slight portion of 
notice to Miss Blandford^ how flattered she 
nmst be." 

" Of cotu»e she is poor girl," said Beftoiiy 
"He is the best dressed man in the room, 
although he has driven his hair grey with ban- 
doline." 

"Poor Mrs. Blandford," observed Mrs. 
Melville, " she is indefatigable in seeking for 
husbands for those girls, but alas she has not 
yet met with a marrying man." 

" A marrying man in Dublin," said Bob, " is 
as rare as an honest man was in Greece." 

" A good idea for a caricature," rejoined 
Sefton, " I shall sketch Mrs. Blandford and the 
^Is as the female Diogenes, lantern in hand, 
seeking through the ball-rooms for a manying 
man. 

" K the young ladies go on as they are going 
on at present," remarked Bob. "They soon 
will require no lantern, their characters will be 
light enough." ^ . 
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"You, Mr. Helmingham, to say such a 
thing," exclaimed Mrs. Melville, "I am 
astonished ; but come with me. Captain Des- " 
mond, I see my little Mend is disengaged." 

And she led Charles across the room, and in a 
few moments he was dancing with Miss 
Somerset. 

Never in his life had he felt so utterly dull, 
and commonplace as at this instant, when h^ 
was so particularly anidous to appear advan- 
tageously. He touched on many topics, but 
she replied only in monosyllables ; his case 
seemed hopeless, and he almost despaired of 
hearing other words than yes and no, fall from 
her lips, when fortunately he mentioned the 
name of his cousin Caroline, and Alice at once 
grew warmly eloquent on the theme. 

Here at length was a bond of union between 
them* The barrier was broken, and they 
speedily were great friends, she seemed pleased 
at hearing he was to make a considerable so- 
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joum at Fontly, with Sir Francis, and she told 
him that she and her mother were to return, 
home the following afternoon. 

" Dear Sir Francis," she added " is so kind 
and considerate, Caroline and I often pass a 
day with him. By the way, you have not 
seen Caroline since she was a child." 

"Not since," he returned, "she is very 
pretty, I am told, do you think so ?" 

" She is lovely and so clever," replied Miss 
Somerset, " she draws and paints exquisitely, 
she is making a series of sketches for Sir Fran- 
cis— diflferent views in the park. The old oak 
near the house, the cascade, and the hawthorn 
glen; she is to sketch the Abbey when you 
come down. Sir Francis would not have it done 
till then, as he said that when a boy you loved 
the ruin." 

" I am really grateful to my kind Mend," 
said Charles, "as I can now look forward to some 
chanmng hours, while Caroline is doing this 
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little work of love for him ; you of course are 
always with, her while she is engaged in her 
artistic labours." 

"Almost always," she replied, "I read to 
her." 

" Are you a great student ?" Charles in- 
quired. 

" No, I am very idle," was her answer, " I 
have no soul for study, that is the reason I 
chose the character of Undine, you remember 
that she had no soul." 

" She acquired one," he answered. 

" Not until she married," said Alice, smiling, 
" so the chances are, I shall never have one. 
But apropos to reading, only think I have never 
yet read, ' Yanity Fair.' " 

" I always travel with it," replied Charles, 
" it is one of my standard works." 

" Oh then you will lend it to me ?" 

" I shall be most happy," he said, " I should 
like to hear your opinion of it." 



r 
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She smiled her thanks, and beggiiig he woidd 
bring it himself when he went to Fontly, she 
reminded him of the journey they were to make 
to-morrow, and then rejoining her mother, she 
introduced Charles, who promising to renew his 
acquaintance in the countiy, escorted them to 
tiieir carriage and took his leave. 

*^ Come along Charles," said Berkeley Sef- 
ton, as Charles re-entered the dancing-room, 
" come and get some supper," and the friends 
turned towards the refreshment-room. 

" Who is that dull looking creature yonder?" 
inquired Desmond, drawing Sefton's attention 
to a supercilious young man who stood statue- 
like in a comer. 

" The honorable Mr. Million,"repliedBerkeley. 
"The beloved of mothers, the admired of 
daughters. His father is Lord Million, one 
of those pompous, empty bubbles which Plutus 
occasionally delights to blow from what Heralds 
are pleased to term the * Fountain of Honour/ 
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I once tried to talk to yonder man, but I failed 
egregiously; however, as Schiller says, "against 
stupidity the very Gods fight unvictorious." 

"Look at unfortunate Miss Green," said a 
young lady, who stood beside them, addresedng 
herself to Berkeley. " Mr. St. John on one 
^ide of her and Mr. Fifcgigs on the other, poor 
girl, how they persecute her. They are her 
Sylla and Charybdis, she only escapes the one 
to knock against the other." 

" I doubt either being Charybdis," said 
Sefton," I should say they both were silly." 

" How do you admire the set of Mr. Gosling's 
hair. Miss De Launcey, " enquired BobHebning- 
ham, as he joined the group. 

" The set of his hair," exclaimed the young 
lady, " why it stands on end as if he had just 
seen a ghost." 

" He is going to contest our county," said 
Helmingham, " at least it is so rumoured." 

"He is a great protectionist," said Miss 
De Launcey. 



M 
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*^ A D'Isrealite, indeed, and of the tribe of 
Man asses," observed Sefton, as lie sipped his 
wine. 

" A sage match that was which his relative, 
the Marquis of Lowell made lately," said 
Colonel Conrad, Miss De Lanncey's partner. 

^' A very wicked one ?" remarked the lady. 
^^ The Marquis is older than her fether." 

" Oh, but he is a Peer," rejoined Bob. 

" And a saint," said Sefton. 

" A love match of course," observed Charles. 

" The old lord may have thought he was in 
love," said Conrad. " The child^s romance 
<K)uld not have gone aU that length." 

" A dutiful child," said Bob. 

" And such affectionate parents, so alive to 
their daughter's interest," added Sefton. 

" He is rather more like a vrithered lemon 
than a bridegroom," said Conrad. " But after 
all what are a few wrinkles." 

" Montaigne," observed Bob, " says that 
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^ age leaves more wrinHes on the mind than on 
the face !' and hard lines they are." 

" Yes !'^ returned Conrad, " age contracts 
and weakens the faculties of mind and body, 
whilst sympathy in marriage between youth and 
age is in my mind unworthy of belief." 

" All !" remarked Sefton, " the snow-fell 
of time, which whitens the head, will melt 
away, and leave the ^ Tete de Montaigne ' bleak 
and bald ; but the ice, which is once laid up in 
the heart's cavities, freezes there perennially, 
chilling all that comes in contact with its frigid 
atmosphere." 

" Yet," replied Miss de Launcey, " it would 
be better to marry an old man whose heart was 
once warmed by the rays of youth, than be- 
come the bride of a being as hyperborean as 
Mr. Million at twenty-five." 

" How lovely Miss Somertonis?" said Bob, 
as that young lady entered the room. 

" Which do you think most beautiful, 
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Desmond ?" enquired Berkeley, " Miss Somer- 
ton, or your last partner, Miss Somerset ?" 

" Both lovely in their nnlikeness I" replied 
Oharles. ^' I must say that Dublin abounds in 
beauty — ^it meets the eye on every side." 

" What on earth are those creatures laughing 
^0 madly at ?" exclaimed Miss De Launcey, 
" somthing entertains them greatly." 

" Oh !" said Sefton, who had gone to dis- 
cover the cause of the uproar, " it is only Don 
OsBsar de Bazan, who has swallowed his 
moustache with his lobster salad — ^it was stuck 
on with diaculum." 

" How very nasty ?" exclaimed the lady, as 
she took her partner's arm, and returned to the 
ball*room. 

" Well, Charles," said Helmingham, en- 
deavouring to stifle a yawn, " are you as much 
m love after your dance as you were after the 
play ?" 

" Bather more," replied Desmond, with a 
sympathetic oscitation. 
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" Ton have fallen in love with a mere crea- 
ture of your imaginatioii," returned Bob, " a 
simple shadow of your fancy — Ixion and the 
cloud over again — ^I only hope you will not, like 
the mythological gentleman alluded to, end by 
finding yourself racked upon a wheel." 

" I hope not," said Charles ; " but it is past 
four o^dock, so I vote we bid adieu to this gay 
and festive scene." 
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CHAPTEKXI. 



An qui amant ipsi sibi Bomnia fingont. 

Virgil, 

In dreamy visions loven erer lire. 



^^ She is very beautiful !" soliloquised Charles 
Desmond, the following morning as he pro- 
gressed leisurely in a late toilet, " she is really 
lovely, excuse enough for any little weakness 
of heart I may hate to plead guilty to." 
And he began to hum that charming song : 

" The dawning of morning, the dajlight sinking, 
The night's long hours still find me thinking 

Of thee^ thee^ onlj thee." 
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" Yet is it not strange," he continued, " that 
I should thus dream of one of whom I know so 
little ! Is my love a mere creation of imagina- 
tion, as Bob said last night ! or is it not rather 
an irresistible infetuation I By the way, what 
is the passage I read in Michelet respecting in- 
fatuation ?" 

' Then, opening the volume, he read the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

" No one that I am aware of has yet satis- 
factorily explained the phenomena of infatuation 
— of that strange fascination which is allied to, 
but which is not love. It is exercised not only 
by persons, but by places, which often have a 
kindred influence ; for instance, that lake from 
which Charlemagne is said to have been imable 
to divert his eyes. If mute forests — ^if cold 
waters — ^if Nature in her wildness can thus 
captivate and fascinate what must we not feel 
when woman is the charmer ! What power 
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must she not exercise over the sufEering soul, 
which seeks from her the oharm of solitary con- 
v^rsation^f her exqmsite compassion I Surely 
she is a sweet though dangerous medicine— one 
which troubles while it soothes. Oh I woman, 
woman, if man only knew your wondrous 
value in your purity and love, how happy he 
might be! What would the world be were it not 
for woman ! Theirs is the gift of life. That 
is little. They give us the life of the soul as 
well. What do we not learn from them as 
sons, as lovers, and as friends ! It is through 
them the French mind has become the most 
brilliant, and what is better the most sensible 
in Europe. The French people only study 
willingly while conversing with women, by 
talking with these lovely doctors, who know 
nothing, France has learned all tilings.'^ 

" Ah P* exclaimed Charles, as he laid down 
the volume, " France becomes wise from its 
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converse witii dear ^oman, while, for my part, 
I still.mnst say: 

*' Mj onlj books are woman's looks, 
And follj^s all they've taught me." 

On entering the breakfast-room Charles 
found Berkeley Seffcon in high spirits. His 
troop had been ordered on detachment to Fontly, 
and he called to gather information from Hel- 
miTigham respecting locality, and so forth. 

The yonng men touched on various topics ; 
the line of march, the fishing, and the flirting 
of the neighbourhood. They canvassed rather 
freely the merits' and charms of their several 
partners of the previous night. They smoked 
a cigar, and then essayed forth in search of 
something to enliven them. 

As they' strolled aimlessly along Grafton 
Street, they met St. Clair, the lieutenant in 
Sefton^s troop. 
. "Ah, Saint," cried Berkeley, when he saw 
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him, " going to visit a lady— elaborately got 
up— Who may the honoured feir one be ?" 

" That delicious little Swiss Peasant, with 
whom I danced four times last night,^' said St. 
Clair, with a lazy Usp. 

" Miss Eausen," returned Berkeley. " Eh! 
she is a darling in her way — ^I love her aunt, 
Mrs. Woodbeigh, nearly as dearly as I do her 
little self. Theyarethe perfection of Dublinism." 

" I vote," said Bob, " that we go in a body, 
and call on tihem. The Woodbeighs are rustic 
neighbours of mine, and madame will be de- 
lighted to see us. Will you come, Berkeley ?" 

" 'Tis a brilUant thought," said Sefton, " I 
feel fit for nothing but lounging in a lady^s 
drawing-room this afternoon, and listening to 
what the Germans call ^ Katsenchiessen,' anglke 
back-biting ; and the conversation of a lady's 
drawing-room is generally a summary of the 
failings of our friends." 

Mr. Woodbeigh had the reputation of being 
wealthy. He had some valuable agencies, and 
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if report spoke truly, he thought as much of 
his interests as he did of his principals. They 
were absentees, and the entire management and 
control of the estates devolved on Mr. Wood- 
beigh, an arduous but most lucrative office in 
the hands of the gentleman in question. When 
in town Mr. Woodbdgh was distinguished for 
giving grand dinners periodically — dinners re- 
markable for cold plates, expensive wines, bad 
attendance, and mixed society — a style of en- 
tertainment peculiarly characteristic of the 
genus ' Parvenu,' which behoving that com- 
fort and the willow pattern must be vulgar, 
delights to display the Dresden China, which 
(as the wife of a law dignitary ingenuously told 
the lady of a late viceroy) " Costs so much 
trouble in taking out to-day, and locking up 
again to-morrow.'^ 

Mrs. Woodbeigh had been handsome in her 

youth ; she was not now very young. She was 

afflicted with a remarkable talent for genealogy, 

and claimed kindred with every creature; 
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truly, no doubt, as her great great grand- 
mother had been a Higginbottom, and every- 
body knows that the Higginbottoms are 
related to all the world. In figure she bordered 
upon the stout — she must have been always 
plump — ^and she affected an agility of move- 
ment rather at variance with her present shape, 
walking with a wriggle, as if she were sculled 
from behind by an Archimedian screw in her 
bustle. 

She received her visitors with much empress- 
ment of manner, and instantly assured Charles 
that she was delighted to make the acquaintance 
of so very near a relation ; she endeavoured to 
show him the exact degree of kindred-ship 
which Existed between them ; but though he 
bowed, as if satisfied with the pedigree, his 
obtuse intellect could not see the connection ; 
it being that their great great grandmothers had 
been the children of second cousins, both of 
whom rejoiced in the very euphonious name of 
Higginbottom. In fact, he might as rationally 
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hare tried to trace the degree of relationship 
existing between the cedar of Lebanon, grow- 
ing in Kew Gardens, and those from which the 
artists of Tyre once carved ^' Knops and open 
flowers " for the architrares of King Solomon's 
Temple. 

" Oh ! my dear Mr. Helmingham," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Woodbeigh, when she had ended 
her genealogical dissertation, " I am in such a 
state of misery to-day." 

" I am so sorry," said Bob, tenderly. 

" Only think ; I have discovered that the 
new maid we got for Maria reads in bed. That 
the children next door have got the hooping 
cough, and on our other side wo are bored by 
musical neighbours — ^Mr. Woodbeigh has gone 
to Tipperary, and writes to say he has received 
nothing yet but a threatening notice, and an 
intimation of increased poor rate — I am happy 
to say he has gone to the seat of my relative 
Lord Seedy at Ballyfarce — Lady Seedy is such 
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a nice person — ^her grandmother was a Higgin- 
bottom." 

" Shall you remain any time in Dublin, Mrs. 
Woodbeigh ?" enquired Berkeley. 

" We go to the country early in the week," 
replied the lady. " I always wait till the roses 
are in blow." 

" That is so nice," returned Sefton, " we are 
to march for Fontly on Monday next, along 
march moreover, we shall have to lay at filthy 
villages two nights." 

" Do speak good English, Berkeley," cried 
Bob. " A judge lays down the law — a hen 
lays eggs ; but you lay yourself open to^ re- 
mark, by saying you are goiag to lay, when 
you are only as you know going to lie." 

" I have an idea," observed St. Clair, " that 
Sefton is correct, as Lord Byron, in the last 
canto of Childe Harold, says — 
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•there let him lay.** 
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" Byron outraged grammar for the sake 
of rhyme," said Helmingham. " But you 
Englishmen sometimes take strange liberties 
with your own mother tongue. For instance, 
St. Clair this instant pronounced idea 4dear.' 
There must be something egotistical in the 
character of John Bull, otherwise he would not 
use the personal pronoun, and say ^ I dear,' 
just as there must be, Mrs. Woodbeigh, an 
affectionate weakness in our countrymen, other- 
^ethsy wo^d M* so often u» fte po»se»ri,e 
pronoun in the same case, and be constantly 
caught saying ' my dear.' " 

" The weakness is in being caught saying 
it," replied Mrs. Woodbeigh, with a sage 
nod. 

" What pretty ear-rings !" said St. Clair, 
opening a jewel-case, which lay upon the table, 
" They are like those in the ballad of La Nina 
Morena — 

" Pearls in silver set." 
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" How rarely you see ear-rings worn?' re- 
marked Mrs. Woodbeigh, " yet they are very 
pretty." 

" Very pretty in a Spanish ballad," said 
Bob. " ^Charming by Gfrenada's fountain;' but 
in a lady's ear scarcely less barbaric than a ring 
in the nose." 

" I shall recommend their use," replied 
Befton, ^^ to certain little darUng barbarians, 
who, taken by the embroidery of the viceroy's 
staff (just as a maiden of Owyhee is taken by 
glass beads, or such trash), have had the bad 
taste to throw me over in a waltz for ' A, D, 
Cs.' The pretiy little savages I one cannot but 
pity their simple folly in believing that Gim- 
crack of the Guards, is a ^ greater chief ' than 
Berkeley Sefton." 

" I hope your remarks are not general," said 
Mrs. Woodbeigh. " I must stand up for my 
sex ?" 

" I only allude to the Snobbs', and the 
Snooks'," retmned Berkeley. " The misses 
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who never had a grandfather, and with whom 
ancestry is a tender subject — ^girls, whose 
manners partake of tlie garrison flirt, and pro- 
vincial beUe, whose voice always takes the tone 
of the company they are in — ^that is, they have 
two accents, a natural one, and one for society 
— ^the first vulgar, the second most vulgar.'^ 

" And, I suppose," said St. Clair, " that the 
accent which has most brogue is the one best 
suited to the native Pat^ patoi ?^^ 

" Your puns are execrable," said Berkeley. 

^^ How do you like Dublin, Captain Des- 
mond ?" enquired Mrs. Woodbeigh. " Have 
you gone out much ?" 

" Desmond," said Seftgn, answering for his 
friend, ^' is too nervous a person to enjoy our 
Dublin society. He fears that he is invited 
only that he may make choice of a partner for 
life." 

" Quite the reverse, Mrs. "Woodbeigh," re- 
joined Charles, ^^ I enjoy the society exceed- 
ingly. Conscious that I am protected by a 
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panoply of poverty against all maternal matri- 
monial machinations. I am far too poor to be 
allowed the luxury of a heart." 

" And yet I don't know how it is," observed 
Mrs. Woodbeigh ; " but the poorer the man 
the more likely he is to fell in love. I am for 
ever tormented by the penniless boys, who are 
sighing at Maria's feet." 

At the mention of her name, Miss Maria 
Eausen entered the room. She was a diamond 
edition of her aunt, with the same frontis- 
piece and binding, feature, and dress alike. 
There was a captivating condescension in her 
manner — a femiKar formality, which gave one 
the idea of a respectftd flirt, as she graciously 
acknowledged the existence of the morning 
visitors. 

"I am surprised, Miss Eausen," said 
Berkeley, as be took her hand, " to find you so 
early a riser after so late a ball — 'tis little more 
than five o'clock." 

" Oh, Mr. Sefton, I assure you I was down 
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stairs hours ago/' said Miss Eausen ; " but I 
•was just now engaged in giving my little cousin 
Nelly her daily French lesson." 

" How very nice ?" exclaimed St. Clair, 
with his lazy lisp* " I do wish you would give 
me a few lessons ; I would be so studious and 
obedient." 

" You would learn but little from me," said 
the young lady. " I am a wretched teacher." 

" I should learn an immensity," returned 
the dandy. " You know Don Juan was 
rapidly a proficient in Greek when taught by 
that darling little Haidee." 

" Yes !" said Helmingham, " as Solomon 
says ^ The sweetness of the lips increaseth ham- 
ing.^ " 

" I wonder," remarked Berkeley, " if that 
sapient Ejng of the Jews was able to talk to his 
thousands of wives in their own barbaric 
tongues ?" 

" I don't know," replied Miss Eausen. 
" But you remember Matilda Marshall last year 
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gave lessons in Spanish to Captain'Hioks ; she 
s&ys he proposed, but nothing has come of 
it." 

" Poor Miss Matilda I'' sighed St. Gair. 
" How weary she must be of accepting men ?" 

" For shame, Mr. St. COair," cried Mrs. 
Woodbeigh, " you jnust not be severe on my 
relations. Her grandfather and the Higgin- 
bottoms were cousins ; and you, moreover, were 
once in love with her.'^ 

" Oh ; yes ! but that was an age ago," re- 
turned St. Clair, " very nearly six months 
since." 

" You used to vow she was an angel, in 
those days," remarked Berkeley. 

" Oh, yes ! of course," drawled the dandy, 
" there are angels, even in a fooPs paradise." 

" You always were impertinent," said Miss 
Eausen, with a snule of pleasure at hearing 
one of her bosom friends laughed at; " but 
you have quite gone beyond yourself." 

" Quite natural," returned St. Clair. " I 
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OTiglit' now to be beyond myself — Six months 
ago you said I was beside mysel£ The progress 
of things I" 

" They say she wants to catch Mr. MilKon," 
observed' Mrs. "W^oodbeigh. " l^tilda is a 
clever girl." 

" Like Mrs. Gilpin," returned Bob, 

• - r . 1 , , 

'^Thougli on pleasure she is bent 
She has a prudent mind."' 

^^ If my acquaintance, or partners, are 
agreeable and gentlemanly," said Miss Maria, 
^* I never cast a thought on their wealth or 
poverty." 

^^ You are quite right, MissEausenI" ex- 
claimed Bob Hehniogham. " ^ Better,' as old 
Boccaoio says, ' many a gentleman wanting 
money, than marry money wanting a gentle- 
man." 

^^ The Italian's antithesis is good," remarked 
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Berkeley Sefton. " Shotild you preach the 
same doctrine to your male friends ?" 

" St. Chrysostom preached it upwards of a 
thousand years ago," said Bob. 

" Bless my heart !" cried St. Clair, " and 
what did the Golden Mouth say on the sub- 
ject ?" 

" ^ You are not anxious,' said the Saint to 
the gay youths of Constantinople ; "for the 
virtue of your love, but for her wealth J yet 
beware— even without a dowry women abound 
with pride, and are prone to vain glory — ^but 
with an accession of money how are they to be 
endured. The object of marriage is not to fill 
the house with wax and battle. Yet how many, 
after contracting money marriages, have daily 
quarrels over the table — ^whileyour servants 
indulge in very free remarks on the fortunes of 
Mr. and Mrs. ^ Look at him,' they say, * he 
was a beggar till he married my mistress — she 
had all the money — ^he had scarcely a rag to 
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cover him.' This you will hear; but it will 
not offend you^ because you have not the soul 
of a gentleman. I would rather/' adds the 
Saint, * be a pauper ten-thousand times over 
than be enriched by my wife." 

" By Jove V^ exclaimed Berkeley, " I con- 
fess I should like to be enriched by any means — 
even by a pretty girl with a hundred-thousand 
pounds." 

" You will not get half the amount in our 
good town," said Mrs. Woodbeigh, " so you 
must content yourself with beauty alone." ^ 

" Ah !" replied Berkeley, " my mother 
would not hear of my marrying a Dublin girl. 
She is prejudiced against them." 

" I have a great regard for respectable pre- 
judices," remarked St. Clair ; " but I confess I 
do not see the point of this one." 

" Neither do I, indeed," returned Berkeley. 
" But my mother, like Eebecca of old, wearies 
of the daughters of Heth, and thinks what good 
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shoidd her life do her if her son took a wife of 
such as are the daughters of the land," 

" Oh ! never mind your mother, Captain 
Sefton," observed Mrs. Woodbeigh ; " many as 
you wish, not as she wishes.^^ 

*^ I am so very dutiftd," he replied, 

"Is Major Glover really going to marry 
Miss Hanway ?" enquired Miss Eausen. 

" They say so," replied St. Clair ; " but I 
doubt it. He propoimded as a problem, the 
other night, at the mess, which was the greater 
act of folly, bringing a wife to Dublin as Craw- 
ford has done, or taking a wife from it, as he 
himself is about to do." 

" Why are you all so prejudiced against our 
feir townswomen ?" said Mrs. Woodbeigh. " It 
appears to me neither kind nor polite to be so ; 
can you give me a reason, Mr. St. Clair ?" 

" Oh, really," he returned, with his drawling 
lisp; "the only reason I have is, that they 
say, * noice and loike,' and have such ftmny re- 
lations." 
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" The latter objection can never apply to my 
little girls when they come out," said Mri 
Woodbeigh, haughtily. " Their relations, the 
Higginbottoms, are imexceptionable." 

"Oh, that is so very nice," returned St, 
Clair. " Are the Higginbottoms like all Irish 
sqmres ?" 

" Oh, dear no," exclaimed the representative 
of that respectable race. " They are all prudence 
and propriety." 

" Then I lose half my respect for them," he 
rejoined ; " imprudence and impropriety, I have 
always heard, were the aboriginal customs of 
the country ; femilies have no right to outrage 
national habits." 

" Judging from your elaborate dress," said 
Mrs. Woodbeigh, " I should say that you were 
exceedingly extravagant." 

"Oh, dear no," drawled the dandy; "I 
possess nothing on earth but my appearance, 
and I make the very most of it — ^I am so care- 
ful of it." 
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" You should wear your beautiful hair a little 
longer," said Mrs. Woodbeigh. 

" No, no," returned St. Gair. " The motto 
over my barber's shop is — 



' Man wants but little hair below. 
Nor wants that little long ;* 



besides, no one wears long hair here but that 
interesting variety of humanity, which represents 
at once, the snob, and young Dublin." 

" Are you aware. Miss Bausen," said Berke- 
ley, " that it is a part of a Frenchman's reli- 
gion to wear long locks ?" 

" Eeally !" exclaimed the lady. 

"Not a doubt of it," returned Seffcon. 
"They do it in honour of Esau — ^who, you 
know, was the father of ^ Mount Seir' — 
^ Mounseer ;' and Esau was a hairy man — don't 
you see ?" 
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" Captain Desmond is anxious to learn what 
are the chief component parts of DubHn 
society," said Mrs. Woodbeigh, turning to St. 
Ckir. "I am, of course, biased in favour of 
our metropolis, so could give none but a partial 
opinion. Will you give a sketch of it to en- 
lighten him ?" 

" Oh, certainly," returned St. Clair ; and 
throwing himself into a theatrical attitude, he 
said — " To begra. with the ladies-^they are of 
four classes — ^the plain — ^the pretty — ^the priide 
— and the paragon. The first class is much ad- 
dicted to psalmody, and is a great admirer of 
pulpit eloquence, she is a good creature, and 
deserves a better fate than to marry a curate, 
and pass her life in manufacturing mixtures for 
chronic coughs, or in stitching flannels for rhue- 
matic matrons. The second, who, for years, 
has exacted adoration as a matter of right, is a 
charming acquaintance, and most likely will 
make an indifferent love-match, and live hap- 

VOL. I. L 
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pily with a husband, who, notwithstanding his 
poverty, will &ucy he adores her. The third 
waltzes only with a eourin or a brother ; but will 
flirt through a quadriUe with anything hand*- 
some ; she generally weds well, and makes her 
sposo miserable by bare-faced flirtings. The 
paragon, ^ save the mark,' is the dutiM daugh- 
ter of a manoeuvering mother, and has no ob- 
ject in view but matrimony contracted in a 
prudent manner; she sinks to the grave in 
solitary sourness, unloving and unloved." 

^' I &ncy I can see portraits of each dass," 
said Miss Bausen ; " am I right, Mr. St. Clair ?" 

" Oh, dear no," he answered. ^* My remarks 
are general ; I always touch lightly on the follies 
of the fair." 

" What do you say of the men ?" enquired 
Charles ; " I should like to hear of them." 

" Oh, they are only the soldier — the country 
gentlemen — and tiie junior Iwir," replied St. 
Clair ; " we, Berkeley, represent the first. The 
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Germans, with intellects oa fallow as their 
fields, the agricultural class. And the judges' 
sons, the jxmior bar." 

^^What class does Montague belong to?'' 
enquired Berkeley. 

^^ He is a genus peculiar to himself/' said St. 
Clair ; " a grower of green crops, frequents the 
four courts, and haunts the barracks — some- 
thing between the Farmers' Journal and the 
Army List bound together in law calf." 

" What .do you say of Colonel Lancaster, 
who wears rings over his gloves," said Bob 
Hehningham, ^^ or of Hendrick Hanley, who is 
an affirmative behind a moustache, never utter- 
ing a syllable but, ^oh! ah! yes! ye'es!' or 
of that galvanised poker, March, commonly 
called, quick March, because he is as slow and 
fmiereal as his dead namesake in Saul — or of 
Enfield, who grins when he meets you, and 
ejaculates, ' well,' as if the stream of his con- 
versation never flowed beyond the 'well?' 
Ah ! St. Clair, believe me, who am a citizen of 
L 2 
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the world, that the barrack is the place in which 
to find follies and vanities." 

" To what regiment does Mr. Enfield be- 
long ?" enquired Mrs. Woodteigh. 

"Eeally, Mrs. Woodbeigh," replied Bob, 
" yoii must not expect me to burden my brSin 
with the vulgar numerals which distingidsh 
marching regiments." 

" I think the Eeverend Mr. Millefont is the 
most remarkable character in Dublin," said 
Berkeley ; " certainly the most talented." 

'^ Yes," returned Bob, " I admire him of all 
things ; his morals are as spotless as his linen ; 
and his periods as polished as his boots ; so 
well got up both in his person and his sermons 
— ^a little too lengthy in his discourse. St. 
Paul himself grew narcotic, after a certain time. 
And there is something of the Eutychus in my 
nature. But Millefont is excellently dressed, 
and, in due time, will make admirable material 
for a prelate." 

^' You are all becoming sarcastic and un- 
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kind," said Miss Bausen ; " I don't approve of 
the turn your conversation is taldng." 

" You are right, Miss Eausen," returned Bob 
Hekningham ; '^ for as a kind smile may be the 
very gentlest of charities — so the idle word 
may deeply wound — ^and we must not forget 
that ilie most minute midge possesses power to 
inflict pain." 

" Yet it requires a vast deal of moral 
courage to deny oneself the pleasure of paining 
by our wretched satire," said St Clair. 
" There is a strange fascination in wickedness 
and a charm in saying and doing what we 
ought not." 

" That was Madame de Pompadour's idea," 
remarked Charles, "when, on receiving the 
glass of water she said, ^ Oh ! that this were a 
sin to give it a relish." 

"The devil always baits his hooks with 
somethingtempting,"observedBerkeley, "Satan 
seldom serves us with the simply insipid." 

"The sin gives the relish," said Bob, 
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^^ therefore 'tis we are all so ready to kindle a 
flame, in whidi we may consume the character^ 
or illumine' the follies of our erring Mends. 
But we are not willing to ligiht a fire in which 
we may bum onr own evil passion»--or, like the 
eariy christians in the sight of all men^ bnm 
onr books of cnrioos arts— en^y^ slander 
satire and malicious gossip— those huge folios 
we 80 carefully preserve — ^in that repertooy of 
moral witehcraft — ^the human heart." 

^^Tou talk like a bishop, Bob/' cried 
Berkeley, as he rose, to take leaye ; and, then 
with many promises to wait on Mrs. Woodbeigh 
in country quarters, they bid adieu to her and 
her&irnieoe. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



And thus as in memory's bark we shall glide 

To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew. 

How oft do we see, looking down thro' the tide. 

The wreck of full many a hope shining through ; 

And stilly as in fimcy, we point to the flowers^ 

Which once made a garden of all the gay shore^ 

Deoeiyedy for a moment, we think them still ours. 

And we breathe the fresh air of life's morning once more. 

T. MOOBB. 



Chables Deskonb and Bob HelmixLgham, al 
an early hour, left Dublin for Fontly. They 
had a raiboad for a short portion of tiie journey^ 
and then were conyeyed (m by one of the jalow, 
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old-fashioned coaches. Two bold children and 
an old woman, munching peppermint lozenges, 
were the inside passengers — so the young men 
mounted to the roof, and sat behind the driven 
The box-seat was occupied by a high-shouldered 
cockney tourist, most elaborately dressed. He 
had evidently been got up at some Isrealitish 
' temple of fashion ' in the city. Temples 
wherethereis amosaic dispensation of ' snobbing 
made easy,' and where Levitical tailors ad- 
minister at a daily sacrifice of good taste, 
which the vulgar votaries of feshion offer at the 
shrine of their goddess. 

Our tourist was manifestly one of those 
Avorshippers, while his gorgeous apparel and 
high-shoulders gave the beholder the idea of a 
pleasing variety of humanity, and something 
suggestive alike of Adonis and Canny Elchi. 
His note-book was for ever in his hand. 

" You drive exceedingly slow," he remarked 
to the coachman, as they rumbled along at 
about four miles or so an hour. 
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" It is'nt the cattle's feult," returned Jehu, 
as he touched up the off leader. " It is all 
owing to the misfortune of my own nature." 

" Pray how is that?" exclaimed the cockney, 
as he prepared to take his notes. 

" Why, you see," said Jehu, "I was bom 
to drive a hearse, and these violent, rapid tra- 
vellings don't agree with me." 

'' Most extraordinary," . observed the tour- 
ist. 

*' It is curious," saidr the driver, " and I 
never would have sat on the box of a rapid 
coach like this if there was only equal work to 
be done in the funeral lina But one day I 
was idle, the next I was kilt with work, and 
could'nt stand it. The fault of the profession 
is, that the corpses won't die regular — only for 
that, it would be a mighty pleasant line of 
life." 

This peculiarity of taste and constitution 
was duly noted down as' a strange idiosyncracy, 
not unfrequent among Irish coachmen. 
L 5 
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" The ferming in Ireland is wretdhed,'^ ob- 
served the traveller. " I never saw land more 
utterly neglected." 

" ManiTig the thistles," said the driver. 

" Yes," rejoined the cockney. " The entire 
country is over run with thistles. No wonder 
your fexmers are poor and fendne-stricken." 

" That is all the best of high farming," re- 
plied the coachman. " That land pays forty 
pound an acre profit, and all labour saved." 

" Forty pounds profit !" cried he of the 
note-book, taking down this wonderful informa- 
tion. "Forty pounds an acre profit, and 
neither labour nor capital expended on it — ^how 
can that be ?" 

" Feeding bees on the blossoms," replied 
Jehu, as he urged his sorry team into a gentle 
trot, and the traveller took a note of this Irish 
mode of farming. 

It was little more than noon when they en- 
tered Fontly. Sir Francis, with his true, kind 
welcome, received them as if they were his 
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sons ; and having peiformed the hospitable 
duties which the morning's drive had made so 
acceptable, and having given Charles some 
information relative to his ancient kinsman. 
Colonel Desmond, he begged the young men 
to occupy themselves till dinner time, as he 
had magisterial business to which he must at* 
tend. 

Promising to meet Bob Helmingham at 
Belmont within an hour, Charles strolled out 
alone. He soon found himself again wander- 
ing 'midst his favourite haunts— over the 
sunny hills — ^not now so lofty as they had been 
to his child's imagination — and through the 
well-remembered glades, leafy and green as 
ever. And now he stands 'neath the shade of 
the loved old abbey — ^the ivy still clings with 
graceful luxuriance to the ancient gables, and 
the little billows on the lake ripple softly as of 
old. The cross, and the well, and the chaff- 
covered mill, are as though he had never left 
them. I^othing seems changed but the 
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plantations on the heathy hills which now have 
grown into waving woods. 

Again he stands beside his mother's grave — 
the grave which clasps, in its time enduring 
embrace, the gentle forms of those his child's 
love had clung to. The man's heart is filled 
with the gushing tide of boyhood's feeling, and 
the tears that steal down his sunburnt cheeks, 
tell a simple tale of fond and true remem- 
brance. 

How often on that spot had the boy's tears 
mingled with those of the blue-eyed child, 
now sleeping beneath the turf. His heart 
grows full of the past, and as he utters the 
name of Kosalie, the soft west wind bears 
the sound across the water, and the echo re- 
peats, once again, the name of his loved play- 
mate. 

The spirits of the past hover over that 
familiar scene, and its feithfdl finger points 
out the many trifles which so vividly recall the 
sweet smiling blue-eyed girl ; yes ! again he is 
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a boy — again he hears the echo ringing to the 
music of her merry laugh — agam he sees her 
fairy form come boundiQg from yon wood, and 
she is laden with her sylvan spoil ; and there 
at his side, is the hollow stone, in which he so 
often has broken the hazel nut, and piled away 
her store of blackberries, while she, sitting at 
his side, carols one of the wild sweet melodies 
in which she so delights. 

The tears flow from his eyes as he thus sits 
musing — living his young days over again; 
well may we call the fountain of the past 
' Marah.' The sweetest draughts we can draw 
from out its depths, are dashed with bitterness 
and sorrow. 

At length he starts from his dreamings. 
He takes a last look at the peaceful scene, and 
turns his steps towards the path which leads to 
Belmont. He is through the wood, and in the 
meadow next the house; some labourers are 
there, a few old faces are recognised at once : 
to them he is a stranger. He nears the rustic 
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paling, which fences in the pleasure ground, 
and the honeysuckle-seat. He leans against 
the wicket, and thinks how unchanged is every 
thing. He unlatches the gate, and as its rusty 
hinges creak, a small skye-terrier bounds, bark- 
ing, from the little arbour, and then a soft 
sweet Toice exclaims — 

" You naughty dog ; what are you making . 
such an outcry for ? Come here, Garry— come 
here, sir." 

Ghury, however, paid no attention to the 
repeated call ; but blocked up the gravel walk, 
barking and growling, and looking like an en- 
raged ball of dingy coloured worsted. 

"He is angry with something," said 
the same soft voice. " I wonder what it can 
be." 

And then a slight, fair girl appeared ; ^he 
started when she saw a stranger standing at 
the wicket, and she nervously said something 
relative to his having mistaken the path. 

Charles instantly recognised his cousin 
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Caroline in the graceful girl who addressed 
him — she still retained the soft, child-like 
sweetness of expression which had marked her 
features in in&ncy ; she coloured deeeply as she 
met his silent gase, and said again — 

" I presume yon have mistaken the path ; 
that one will lead you to the gate," 

" No, Caroline," he exclaimed, " Charles 
Desmond's memory is not so poor as to cause 
him to lose his way at Belmont." 

" Charles — ^my cousin Charles !" she cried, 
and, in an instant, he had her clasped to his 
heart. 

" Yes," he said, as he held the hand of the 
warm-hearted girl, "here I am a returned 
truant ; long years have passed since I last 
kissed this dimpled cheek, and bid good-bye to 
the little thing I now find grown into a lovely 
woman." 

She laughed as she said — 

" They have told me so much about you, 
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Charles — I am so happy you have come ; and 
Bob — ^my dear brother, where is he ? we shall 
be children once again." 

" Bob will be here immediately," he replied; 
" but who has told you so much about me ? I 
know no one who could give you information 
on so very iminteresting a subject." 

"Oh, Bob always speaks and writes about 
you," she returned, " and Alice Somerset, with 
whom you danced at the fency ball ; she gave 
me a description of you." 

" She told me you were great fiiends." 

" Oh ! yes ; Alice is my dearest friend — ^we 
are always together. Down, Garry — down, 
sir," she said, addressing the dog, who was 
afifectionately putting his muddy paws upon her 
dress. 

"Your dog is not well mannered," Charles 
observed. ' ' He does not obey you with sufficient 
alacrity ; we must teach him better." 

" He is not mine," she said, " he belongs to 
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Alice, and has merely remamed my guardian 
wliile she went iato the house for some drawing 
paper." 

"Is Miss Somerset here ?'* he enquired. 

" Yes ; and here she comes," was the reply. 

Miss Somerset, accompanied by ^ young 
man, whose dress denoted him to be a clergyman, 
now approached them. A slight blush was 
visible on the cheek of Caroliue as he ad- 
vanced towards them ; but Charles had eyes 
for nrthing «aye the Iright and Wling ^1 
who met him with a warm welcome. 

He took her proffered hand, and said — 

" We meet sooner than I had dared to hope 
when we parted the other night." 

She smiled, and said she was happy to be 
oneof the first to greet him on his return; 
she then introduced Mr. Mostyn, and Charles 
remembered the name as beiag that of the 
young curate who was so great a favourite with 
Sir Francis, and who, by all he had gathered 
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from Bob, was eqiially devoted to CaToline and 
his profession. 

^^ MamTna will be so glad to see you," said 
Carpline, taking his arm, and leading him to 
the house ; ^^ she iE in the drawing-ioom^" 

Ab they entered the room, Mrs^^Helming^iam 
raised her eyes from her worsted-work; sh$ 
appeared to hare been in deep oonYensHEttion with 
a gentleman, whose age might be some forty-six 
or forty-cdght years — end who, whatever may 
have been his charma of mind, certainly was 
not possessed of any outward or visible ohaim 
of p^:wn. He was afflicted with a strange 
squint. It was impossible to say which way he 
looked. He wore a toupie^ several shades 
darker than the spare locks whidi still sur- 
rounded his remarkably well developed ears* 
There was a vacancy of expressioniin his coun- 
tenance, but, at the sbme time, a decdded 
kiudliuess, which led one to overlook tiie minor 
defects of eyes and wig. He was ugly to 
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behold; but you loved him for his yerjr ugli- 
ness. 

But wife said Mrs. Hebmngham raised her 
eyes from her work as the door opened, and 
-with a serutimsmg gaze, looked at Charles as 
he a[^»x>a€lied b^, and calmly remarked-^-^ 

" How very much you have grown." 

She greeted him then with a cold relation- 
like E^iake of the hand, aud said she was happy 
to^eehim. But this, for Mrs. HelminghfOti, 
wft&a warm greeting, as she had, for many 
ye»», snlBBFed severely from a chronic cold in 
hernumoLers. 

" I am happy, my dear aunt, to find you 
Imv^Bot foigotten me/' said Charles. ^^ I bad 
hardly hoped you would have recognised me, 
so many years have ekpsed since I left this 
house as^ a sehod-boy.^' 

Mra. Hehningham paid no attention to the 
lapse of yeacB'— ladies sddom do when the 
subject beoomee^ in the least d^ree, personal — 
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but she turned to the squint and wig, and 
said, 

"Allow me, Mr. Berry, to introduce my 
nephew. Captain Charles Desmond;'' then, 
addressing Charles, added — " This is my most 
valued Mend, Mr. Berry of Armitage Hall — : 
the loveliest place in the county." 

Mr. Berry arose, and advancing towards 
Charles, shook his hand with violent cordiality 
— ^begged he would make Armitage his abode 
for any indefinite period he might find con- 
venient. Charles expresed his thanks; and 
then a lengthened conversation commenced. 

The mutual constraint with which Caroline 
and Berry had met was observed by Charles ; 

• 

she was not absolutely cold in her reception of 
him, but there was a decided tone in her 
manner which seemed to say, so &r shalt thou 
come, and no farther ; while he appeared to un- 
derstand the mandate so conveyed, and 
obediently refrained from passiog the barrier 
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thus placed between them. Mrs. Helminghani 
had lost none of the cold self-satisfied manner, 
which had, at all times, been so distinguishing 
a trait in her character. Berry evidently stood 
in awe of her, and did not dare, in her pre- 
sence, to possess one idea of his own. He 
bowed in deference to her every word and 
sentiment, striving, at the same time, by the 
gentleness of his own tone, and the charity of 
his expressions, to soften down the asperities, 
which the lady delighted to fling before his 
feeble mind. For feeble it was, to some extent ; 
yet, in the mild utterances which emanated 
from his own heart, there was manifested, oc- 
casionally, the very strength of goodness. 

Like the ^ Laird of Cockpen,' Mr. Berry 
wanted a wife. ' His braw house to keep,' 
and had come a courting to the charming 
Caroline. Poor man, he was sadly unlearned 
in the art of wooing, and was, by no means, the 
style of person which a lovely girl would have 
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chosen to instruct in the science of winning 
hearts. 

He was an ahnost daily visitor at Behnont, 
and sat, for hours, watching the endless 
worsted-work of !B£rs. Hdmingham, rarely 
venturing to intrude into the little studio where 
Caroline passed her mornings. 

<^Mr. Mostyn has been enlightening ma 
upon various instincts of our nature," ob- 
s^red Miss Somerset, as she and the young 
curate entered the room. ^^He asserts tl^t 
it is one of these instincts which has led you, 
Captain Desmond, to visit your old haunts the 
very moment you arrived." 

" Instincts are irresistitde," said Charlam, 
^^and we are always rewarded for Allowing 
them." 

" We were speaking, this morning, of that 
kindly impulse — ^that gentle inftinct," said 
Mostyn, ^^ which leads us all back to the scenes 
^Nailiar to our childhood : and Captain Des- 
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mond's aj^pearance seemed quite to illustrate 
our theory." 

"I had flattered myself" coldly observed 
Mis. Hehmngham^ " that my nephew, not for- 
getful of former kindness, had come to visit 
his aunt, and not to look upon the mere 
features of a stupid scene, which, of course, he 
remembers well." 

" No doubt," rejoined Berry, " no doubt 
it ms to pay his early respects to his very 
excellent aunt that Captain Desmond came." 

"We do not doubt," returned Alice, "that 
such was Captain Desmond's chief object ; but 
his appearance served to iUustrate some ideas 
which Mr., Mostyn has relative to love of 
locality. But, do tell us, Captain Desmond, 
what brought you here — love of place, or love 
of person?" 

" The love of home. Miss Somerset," he im- 
plied, "which, in my mind, is a compound 
idea, formed laHke of place and person. It is 
true, that we may find a home with those we 
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love, either in the busy world, or in the soli- 
tudes of the earth ; still there is to each of us 
some one peculiar spot endeared to our memory 
from early association, which we ever remem- 
ber and call ' home.' Though its hearths are 
bright for those we know not, and its walls 
echo to the voice of strangers ; now, to me, Bel- 
mont is a spot doubly dear, uniting in itself the 
affections of tiie present andUe associations of 
the past." 

"I see it all," exclaimed Berry, warmly; 

« 

'' love of the woods, and of Mrs. Helmingham ; 
adoration of the flowers, and of Miss 
Caroline." 

" Pray, Mr. Mostyn, allow me to ask what 
are your peculiar theories?" said Mrs. Hel- 
mingham, in her frigid tones. 

" I can scarcely call them peculiar," replied 
Mostyn, "as they are universal throughout 
nature ; nor theories, as they are the practice of 
all God's creatures. Miss Somerset remarked 
this morning, that one of the most tender and 
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beautifully pure instincts of our earthly nature 
is the love of home, and she said that we called 
heaven ^home,' because we know no better 
name to give it. And then I quoted a passage 
I had lately read, which says that ' The fish 
struggle back to their native rivers. The pas- 
sage birds to the old woods, where they first 
adventured on the wings which since have 
borne them round the world. The dying eagle 
drags his feeble flight to his own eyrie. And 
men, toUwom and careworn, gather back from 
town and city, from battle field and commerce 
mart to fling off their load where first they 
began to bear it.^ This was the theme of our 
conversation which Captain Desmond's appear- 
ance served to illustrate." 

" I cannot see anything illustrative in a 
nephew coming to pay his respects to one who 
was always most kind and affectionate to him 
in childhood," said Mrs. Helmingham, as she 
calmly arranged her worsted. 

VOL. I. M 
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"Mr. Mostyn insinuates that an instinct 
only," remarked Berry. 

But ere he could continue his sentence, Mrs. 
Helmingham sharply exclaimed — 

" Exactly, Mr. Berry, a mere brute instinct 
— ^nothing better." 

"Oh! mamma," cried Caroline, "how can 
you be so unjust ?" 

" If I am unjust," replied her mother, 
" Mr. Berry is also — as he quite agrees with 
me." 

" I do not mean to imply that Captaia Des- 
mond is a brute," said poor Berry, very miser- 
able at the mode in which he was taken up ; 
" and, as to Mr. Mostyn, he meant nothing of 
the sort either ; he is so kind and so full of 
sweetness of heart." 

Caroline thanked him for this remark with a 
gentle smile ; and Mostyn said — 

" You judge me kindly, Mr. Berry, I wish I 
were worthy of your high opinion. But allow 
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me, in exonlpation of myself to state that the 
instinots, I allude to, are those which unite us 
all iQ harmony and love ; and which are the 
very key-notes of our hearts, giving a sweet- 
ness and a beauty to the tone of our being. 
The tumults of life, the noise of the busy 
world, may grate, with deafening jar, upon our 
Bars, still there are old memories, and old 
thoughts, which can silence the uproar, and 
bring the old notes echoing back to us again ; 
and, my belief is, that we are most likely to 
meet those soothing reminiscences iu the scenes 
when those key-notes first were struck — so we 
may, in truth, caU it a lovely instinct which 
leads us back to the atoaosphere of home." 

" An atmosphere," said Caroline, " we should 
ever esteem as sacred, as in it all our sweetest, 
because most innocent child-memories were 
nourished." 

"Yes," contiaued Mostyn, thoughtfully, 
" our innocent, sweet child-memories, fraught 
inth our gieiitle mottle's love, her tender ad- 
M 2 
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monitions and holy teaching of all that is both 
good and pure — ^memories infinite in value for 
after life. It is in childhood that we lay in the 
stock of sweet and blessed thoughts which 
guide us safely along our weary way ; and, to 
use the words of a clever writer — ' It is a ques- 
tion whether the home of childhood has not 
more to do with our religion than all the teach- 
ing and teachers, and the huge, unfathomed 
folios. Look back,' he says, ^ and think of it ; 
we cannot separate the life we lived from our 
religion, nor our religion from our life — ^they 
wind in and in together, the gold and sUver 
threads interlacing through the warp, and the 
whole forms one fair image of what after life 
might and ought to be— and what it never is — 
yes, the world has ita golden age — its paradise 
— and religion, which is the world's heart — 
clings to its memories — ^beautiful it lies there 
on the far horizon of the past — ^the sunset which 
shall be by and bye the sunrise of heaven ; 
yes, God has given us each our own Paradise— 
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our own old childliood — over wliich the glories 
linger to which our own hearts cling, as all we 
have ever known of heaven upon earth," 

" The latter part of that quotation is very 
beautiful," exclaimed Charles, much struck 
with the truthfiil energy of the young clergy- 
man. 

And a close observer might have remarked a 
beam of pleasure light up the features of Caro- 
line as Mostyn repeated the sentences which 
elicited the praise of Charles — ^which beam was 
not unobserved by Mrs. Helmingham, as she, 
immediately addressing Berry on some trivial 
topic, turned the conversation, unwilling to 
allow Mr. Mostyn an opportunity of speaking 
in a strain at once so suited to his age and his 
vocation. 

Mostyn remarked this, so looking at his 
watch, and saying, he had some parish calls to 
make, he rose and took his leave. 

" I am greatly pleased," said Charles, " with 
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that yomig man — ^he appeocs aimaifale and en-^ 
thnaiastie — am I ccareot^ Miss Somerset ?'^ 

^^ In my opinion^" readied Alice^ '^ you axe 
pecfisctly correct, he always reminds me of the 
pastor in Hermann and Dorotbea.^' 

" Wliat does old Goethe say ?^ 

" You must be content with the translation 
of 8 Mend who, I think, has done her original 
much justiGe/' said AHce, and then she re* 
peated — 



** TEen did the pastor answer him with thoughtfulness and 

truth; 
An honour to the tdwn he was^ though he was but & 

youth j 
He had looked into life and learned the erring ainner'» 

needy 
And felt the holj scriptures* worth, which he was wont to 

read, 
Which ten the history of man*^ race, the seer^ts of bus 

breasty 
And worldly books he also knew, the wisest and the best." 
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" I wonder, Alice," exclaimed Mrs. Helming- 
ham, "that your mother allows you to read 
those wicked German books. And, as to Mr» 
Mostyn, though he preaches very well, and is, 
I understand, attentive to his duties, I acknow- 
ledge, I am not one of his admirers. I con* 
sider him forward. He forgets that he is but 
a curate, and addresses every one, even Mr. 
Berry, as if he were their equal." 

" I wish I was his equal," said Berry, turn- 
ing towards Caroline ; who, however, hearing 
BoVs voice, at that moment, in the hall, rushed 
out to welcome her idolised brother. 

Never did time fly on more rosy wing than 
on that afternoon. They sauntered through the 
gardens and the pleasure grounds, Caroline 
hanging on Bob'a arm, and Charles by the side 
of Alice ; and when Mrs. Somerset appeared, 
to bring her daughter home, he felt that 

» 

** Neyer does time travel fiister, 

Than when his waj lies among flowers,** 
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and his regret at parting was only softened by 
the kind invitation to call on the Somersets at 
their own cottage. 

How powerful is love — ^how wonderful its 
influence — a few moments, as it were, had 
wrought a lasting change in Charles — ^the smile 
of that fair girl had banished from his hearty 
all the pains of the past, and had lent a 
radiance to tiie fiiture's brightest hopes; yes, 
her image seemed to have taken possession of 
his very soul ; and as he returned through the 
quiet preciucts of the Abbey yard, he thought 
not of its saiated inmates, save it might be, 
how, that had they lived, they, too, would have 
loved Alice. 

He thought not of the old relation, who, in 
his hour of illness, had called him to his side, 
save to picture to his fancy with what fond 
pride he should present to him the loved beiag 
he trusted yet would be his own. He thought 
not of the old scenes, with their lights and 
shades, their aged trees, their fragrant flowers^ 
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their winding walks, and thousand dear asso- 
ciation^, save to muse on the j6y he felt would 
warm his heart, if Alice, his beloved bride, 
should ever wander with him through those 
winding paths, or cuU the flowers, or sitting 
'neath the aged trees, watch the lengthening of 
the evening shadows, as she listened to the 
heart's memories of his childhood's sorrows, and 
of Hs childhood's home. 

Yes, wonderful is the assimilating power of 
love, since it thus can, by its fairy touch, 
transmute the sorrows of the past, and the 
mysteries of the future, into the bright, though 
restless dreamings of the present. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



I will not Baj she's yicious, 
I cannot say she's good, 

As self pervades her wishes, 
And her kindest ways are rude. 



Mrs. Miffins sat at her window, her eyes 
turned towards the quiet village of Fontly. 
Nothing could be more truly neat than her 
little drawing-room, nothing more truly com- 
fortable than the cosy chair in which she re- 
clined, her fat arms resting upon its soft, chintz- 
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covered cushionfr^— aad iipihing coidd be more 
briUiant than was the elabcarately-dressed lady 
herself. 

Mrs. Miffins was a buxom widow — ^her hufe- 
band, Maior Miffins, had simk some three y^^s 
dnce b«.U a b^ thi«t, wMoh aotLn 
unlimited draughts of brandy-and-water Could 
mitigate or assuage; and though, there were 
kind individuals, who insinuated that the hero 
had departed this life, without expressing one 
syllable of sorrow or regret at being severed 
from his second self — yet he had evinced his 
regard for her future welfare, by bequeathing 
her the cottage in which she lived, his Penin- 
sula medal, three hundred a-year, and his 
favourite mackaw. According to the best au- 
thority (her faithful maid) Mrs. Miffins deplored 
her widowhood, for a short time, with great 
energy ; but not considering her peculiar style 
of feature, (she had a bold expression, and pro- 
minent nose), to be of a class suited for weeds^ 
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she wisely wiped her eyes, and then, living for 
one year in deep black and utter loneliness, she 
emerged from her sombre chrysalis costume, a 
gloriously arrayed, and rather flaunting but- 
terfly. 

Mrs. MiflSns was artificially red in the com- 
plexion, affectedly blue in her conversation, 
and naturally very yellow and jaundiced in all 
her expressed opinions of her acquaintance ; 
however she visited at every house in the neigh- 
bourhood, and never refused to lunch at any 
place at which she caUed; she was intimate with 
every one, and at present possessed one bosom 
friend, a Mrs. Mordaunt; these ladies had known - 
each other for very nearly six months, and had 
not quarrelled yet ; a lasting peace, which led 
that simple, sentimental creature, Mrs. Pippins, 
the parson's wife, (the fond mother of sixteen), 
to speak feelingly about love without his wings, 
and to declare that she really did believe in 
female friendship. It was generally believed 
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that Mrs. MifRnfl was uneven in her temper — 
her appetite was well known to be good — she 
was periodicaUy of a semi-reHgious turn, and 
always spoke through her nose when adressing 
a strange clergyman — our modem saints have 
everlasting colds in their heads— though to 
her own parson she invariably spoke like a 
healthy sinner as she was. Her charity was 
considered to be of a remarkably domestic 
nature, and in her own parish she was esteemed, 
very much as prophets are notorious for being 
when in their own neighbourhood, and midst 
their own Mends. 

Mrs. Miffins, as old Gin expressed it, " en- 
joyed bad health." The village apothecary 
ungallantly whispered something about hypo- 
chondriosis, and a desii^e to be thought delicate 
— she only weighed fourteen stone— and Master 
Woodbeigh, when home last half, asserted that 
nothing ailed her but '^ the whimsies," a disease 
which he defined as '' a bilious compound of 
.iU temper, ennui and a wish to be pitied." 
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But as we already said, Mrs. Miffins sat in 
her window gazing earnestly towards the vil- 
lage of Fontly. It was a beautiM moming^ sa 
warm and balmy. The rostic stiUness occa- 
sionally broken by the distant rumbling of some 
country cart, the lowing of the far off herds, 
or the drowsy hum of an exploring bee as he 
sought around the rose-trees for the sweetest 
blossom. 

Outside the window enjoying the beams of 
the glowing sun, the Major's mackaw rolled it- 
self about on its ring, bit the wires of the cage, 
and every now and then plaintively enquired, 
'' where is the Major — ^where is Major Miffins; 
Major, Major, where is the Major?" a question 
to which the ftdl blown widow was at no pains 
to return an answer — again and again she 
looked towards the village, but no one came ; 
then rising from her seat, she dusted the china 
on the mantel-piece, arranged the chairs, 
opened a volume of Mrs. SomerviUe's " Physical 
Sciences," one word of which she had never 
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read, and one word of which she would not 
have understood, even had she read it, and 
then taking down a lai^e manual of devotion 
from the book-case, she once more sank into 
her eafiy chair, and reposed her fSat arms on the 
downy cushions. 

" Major,. Major," screamed the mackaw, 
" where is Major Miffins ?" 

The lady looked at the bird, but gave no 
answer, so poor mac' feeling himself slighted, 
rolled himself again round his ring, and bit 
most viciously at the wires of the cage. 

Mrs. Miffins busily turned over the leaves 
of the manual till she found a page 
headed " An Examination Eespecting my duty 
as a wife." Carefully and attentively she read 
the various questions of this self-examination, 
and then with a pencil wrote replies to the 
several queries, pretty much in this style — 

"Have I obeyed, served, honoured, and 
loved my husband ? — Sometimes." 
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" Have I not provoked him and published 
his faults ? — ^Never." 

" Have I borne his infirmities ? — ^Yes.^^ 
" Have I given him cause for jealousy ?" 
" Yes !" was the reply, and the widow 
looked at the mirror, seemingly with a glance 
of hope that similar pangs of jealousy might be 
still in store for some other favoured individual. 
Then satisfied, either with her looks, or her self- 
confession, she closed the book and lay back in 
her seat, a moral tableau of Parisacial pride, 
peeping cautiously from under the hood of the 
publican's humility. 

Again Mrs. Mifims looked towards Fontly, 
and this time not in vain ; a jaunting car 
rapidly came towards the cottage, bearing Mrs. 
Mordaunt, the widow's bosom friend, and Master 
Sam, her only son, a youth with lank locks, 
piggy eyes, and protuberant ears. 

Mrs. Miffins reaUy was delighted to see her 
dear friend. The day was so lovely, just suited 
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for a drive, and as it was still early, they could 
call anywhere they liked, and hear the news 
and get Innch. 

"Well, dear," exclaimedMrs.Mordaunt, when 
she had gone through the usual ceremony of 
how-do-you-doing, "weU dear, so our rural 
dulness is at last enlivened by the sight of a 
moustache, to say nothing of Mr. Helmingham 
and his relation, Captain Desmond, having 
come to the country; I confess to a weakness in 
favour of the society of young men of the 
world." 

" And so have I, dear," responded the buxom 
Miffius, "our country Mends are all very well 
in their way, but they are monotonous to a de- 
gree that is really dreadful. They are far too 
amiable and dull to interest one for any length 
of time ; rural felicity is woefully unvarying ; 
nothing to excite one but dressing for churcji, 
or expecting a chance visit from the curate ; I 
often sigh for a postman^s knock, and long for 
the sound of the muffin bell, yet I tbiTik I am 
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ocHitent — ^my life is very, very peaceful — afford- 
ing such opportunities for readiog and self^^ 
examination— do you know of any good new 
work ?" 

" You never were half so handsome as you 
are to-day," said Mrs. Mordaunt, paying no 
attention to the literary question, "you will 
win the hearts of the young men." 

Mrs. Miffins endeavoured not to smile or lode 
as if gratified by this little bit of flattery, but 
she failed in her attempt, as evidently pleased^ 
she said — 

" I long to see a moustache once more. I 
suppose it is owing to the shot which was fired 
at Lord Bentley's agent, that we are indebted 
for the military ?" 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Mordaunt, "my husband 
has advised the Government to station cavalry 
here till the neighbourhood becomes quiet." 

" We are in a very peaceable country, I be- 
Beve." said Mrs. Miffins. 

"Ah, indeed we are," returned lier Mend, 
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" but the truth is that Lord Eentley being in 
opposition wanted something to talk about in 
the House, so he declares that his agent was 
fired at and wounded — ^though ^fo*e notcSj it 
was no such thing — ^nothing but young Wood- 
beigh firing at rooks, and the repod; of his gun 
frightened the agent's horse (or the agent him- 
self) so he swore information against some per- 
son or persons unknown." 

" Proyided we have the officers, I care but 
very little what is the cause of their coming," 
said the widow, glancing furtively at the 
xoirror* 

^* The cause is as I say, and a very ridicu- 
louft one it is moreover," returned Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, '* for Lord Eentley insisted on my hus- 
band making a serious report of the affair to 
the Govenament — ^we owe a good deal to the 
kindness of his lordship — so common gratitude 
forbade a refusal," 

"What does young Woodbeigh say of the 
matter ?" inquired Me8» MifiSjis. 
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" Oh ; he laughed at it, told the truth, de- 
scribed the agent bolting off when he heard 
the shot, and when asked, if he had a license to 
shoot, replied that he did not require one, as 
rooks^ were not game, neither was the agent." 

'' Exceedingly pert?" remarked Mrs. Mif- 
fins, "just what a Woodbeigh would say." 

" I hope you do not like them," observed 
Mrs. Mordaunt, " I have taken the greatest 
dislike to that family. They are so vulgar, 
and they make such open endeavours to win 
the good graces of Colonel Desmond; I believe 
Mrs. Woodbeigh claims connexion with him, 
through the Higginbottoms ; but it is not so, 
nothing in my mind more vulgar than to claim 
relationship with people who are rich and 
old." 

"True, dear," replied Mrs. Miffius, in a 
slightly sarcastic tone, "we never hear of any 
one acknowledging relationship with a pauper. 
Old Colonel Desmond is very rich, and the 
Woodbeighs worship wealth. This idolatry 
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of mammon is the infallible sign, of a vulgar 
mind, and alas we live in a very vulgar age — 
you are related to the Desmonds are you 
not ?" 

^' With Colonel Desmond most closely re- 
lated," replied Mrs. Mordaunt. " His mother 
and my father were cousins." 

" Are the Higginbottoms nearer than that?" 
said the widow, as if she was interested in the 
matter. 

" Their relationship is imaginary," was the 
reply, " one of Mrs. Woodbeigh's impertin- 
ences. By the way ! do you admire Miss 
Eausen ?" 

" No ! decidedly not. I admire nothing be- 
longiug to the Woodbeigh clique." 

" What delicious bread they bake !" re- 
marked Mrs. Mordaunt. - 

" Exquisite !" returned the widow. 

" The gentlemen Bay Mr. Woodbeigh has the 
best wine in the country," said her Mend. 
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" The sherry is undeniable !" observed Mrs. 
Miffins. 

" Suppose we call there to-day," said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, looking at her watch. " It is still 
very early, have you any objection to calling ?" 

^^ No objection in the world, dear," replied 
Mrs. Miffins. " The children dine at three, 
we shall be just in time ; not that I care much 
what I eat ; I have, as you are aware, only a 
false appetite." 

Mrs. Mordaunt looked piteously at the plinnp 
widow, and said : 

" We shall also hear some news." 

" I hope so," remarked Mrs. Miffins. " The 
country is so dull — ^not but that I ought to be 
more than content ; but it is so stupifying living 
in a cottage, and never almost hearing any- 
thing new. The desire we all have for news, 
dear, shows how progressive is our nature— we 
cannot rest satisfied with present knowledge — 
we still seek for information, ever wishing for 
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something new, and so it will be with ns while 
we are this side the grave," she paused a mo- 
ment, to muse upon the wisdom of her remark, 
and then added : " Yes ! the bread they bake 
at Woodlawn is the best in the entire country," 
and she sighed, as if depressed in spirit by 
thoughts of her false appetite. 

The ladies then to enjoy some quiet conversa- 
tion, buried themselves deeper into the downy 
cushions of their seats, and gave their tongues 
free license. It is a sad thought ; but, never- 
theless, one fraught with truth, that the 
majority of ladies, maids, wives, or widows, 
as they lose their own personal attractions, for- 
get that there are other charms by which they 
may still delight and win — ^the moral beauties 
of kiadness, of charity, and truth. Their chief 
pleasure, we regret to say, too frequently Ues 
in attracting attention to the pretty and oft- 
times enchanting little motes which dance in the 
bright andsmilingeyesof theiryoungerand fairer 
friends, unmindful tiiat by so doing they ex- 
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hibit to observant man the offensive beams of 
envy, hatred, and malice, which protrude so 
prominently from their own bleared optics. 
Oh ! if ladies young and old would only take 
into consideration the simple fact, that the 
most lovely and most feultless charm of the 
female character is kindness of thought and 
word. If they would but remember this simple 
fact how carefully they would weigh their every 
syllable, were it only from worldly motives, 
and endeavour to practise the Christian grace 
which " Thinketh no evil," a practice we can 
assure them which would yield them fruit ten- 
thousand-fold ; for Cliarity, like Mercy, is 
twice blessed, and she who seeks to cover the 
multitude of offences in her friends wiQ not fail 
by her goodness to veil the weakness, and the 
erring of her own spirit ; " out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh !" who we ask 
having this test before his mind's eye, would 
choose as wife or bosom friend the woman whose 
tongue is ever busied with the foibles of her 
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fellows^ and whose heart, like a jGalse mirror, 
distorts and misrepresents all that is reflected on 
its surface. 

There is no talent in ill-nature ; there is no 
wit in mere nnkindn^s, your sarcasms are 
doubtless brillianl^ your caricatures are highly 
coloured, and nothing can be more sparkling 
than your satire. Yet let us ask what is your 
reward ? — ^You are either blamed for misapplied 
wit, or pitied for perverted talent. Ah! you 
say you are highly complimented, and your 
auditors all laugh. True, they do laugh with 
you, or at you. If at you, that laugh is the 
lust reward of your unamiability : if with you, 
le wodd Mn »»und ,»a k the linj of 
Bums: 

** An atheist laugh is a poor exchange 
For Deity offended." 

And disguise it as we may to our own eyes, 

VOL. I. N 
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the foible-seekmg and impertinent gossip of our 
every-day conversation, must be — ^nay, is, an 
offence in Heaven's sight. 

" Have you seen the Somersets since their 
return ?" enquired Mrs, Mordaunt " Alice, 
with all her affected simplicity of mamier, has 
not succeeded in getting married." 

" I am not over fond of the Somersets," Mrs. 
MifflTift answered. ^^ Their manners are far too 
natural to be true — ^Theymake no secret of 
being poor, and never complain of their lonely 
life." 

" But they are not so lonely," returned Mrs. 
Mor daunt. " Alice is frequently from home on 
visits — ^Do you think her pretty ?" 

" Oh, no ! not in the least," exclaimed the 
widow, glancing in the mirror at her own full- 
blown charms, " she is too small, she wants 
height ; and I am not an admirer of auburn 
hair, or hazel eyes. I wonder if she fancies she 
will catch Mr. Helmingham ! ~ It cannot be 



I 
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mere love for his sister which takes her so often 
to Behnont." 

" Cmmmg little minx I" said Mrs, Mordannt. 
" I should not wonder if she hoped to catch 
him! but Caroline is very firequently with 
her." 

" Yes !" returned the widow ; " but the 
reason is yery plain, at least to me it is. 
Caroline Helmingham, I am certain, meets Mr. 
Mostyn at the Somerset's." 

" Eeally I" exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, " I 
did not think Mi^s Helmingham the sort of^girl 
who would have assignations with any one." 

" I do not vouch for it," replied the other, 
^^ I only strongly suspects she does." 

" What a pity it is that she will not marry 
Mr. Berry !" said Mrs. Mordaunt, " with such 
a house, and so lovely a domain, any girl might 
overlook years and appearance — ^He is not 
young, neither is he handsome ; but he is rich, 
and that after all is everything in life. I do 
not think any girl could love him; but what 
N 2 
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matter, dear, about love — ^you know with a 
house like that at Armitage, and plenty of 
money, she always could have agreeable and 
handsome men about her ; and, with a little 
management, could contriye seldom to see her 
husband." 

" Oh !" rejoined the widow, with a gentle 
nod, "she could be very happy with that 
ugly man, which she cannot be with a poor 
curate.'^ 

" Mr, Mostyn is very eloquent and very 
charmiug," said Mrs. Mordaunt, thought- 
fiiUy. 

"He is an excellent young man," returned 
the widow, "and really very handsome, and 
better still, he is most orthodox." 

" It is very natural, dear, that a young and 
imaginative girl, like Miss Caroline, should 
tctum the love of so talented and so hand- 
some a creature," said Mrs. Mordaunt. 

" Ah I yes, indeed," sighed the widow, " as 
the relict of a distinguished officer, I may be 
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allowed to say, that courage and ability are 
omnipotent with girls.'^ 

" Major — ^major — ^where is the major? — 
where is Major Miffins?" screamed the mackaw, 
who had listened to the eonyersation, so &Xj 
with exemplary silence. 

^^ Talent and true abiUty are not to be re- 
sisted,'^ remarked Mrs. Mordaunt, appearing 
not to notice the tender enquiry of the bird, 
" and as to Mr. Helmlngham — ^^ 

" Odious creature — ^I begiQ to hate him," 
cried Mrs. Miflfjus, with very great acerbity of 
tone. 

^^ Hate Mr. Helmingham !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Mordaunt, " impossible— you cannot hate 
him.'' 

. "Oh, no," cried Mrs. MiflSns, tartty ; "but 
that vile bird. Sam, my dear," she added, 
addressing Mrs. Mordaunt's small hopes, who 
was looking oyer a picture-book, "like a good 
boy, take away the mackaw, and hang up 
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his cage in the arbour at the end of the 
walk" 

Master Sam was but too delighted to execute 
the wishes of the widow, as being of rather 
a piscatorial turn, he had often longed for a 
private interview with mac. that he might have 
an opportunity of plucking a few such fSsathers 
as would be serviceable in the manu&cture of 
salmon flies. 

" Now that the child is out of hearing," 
said Mrs. Mordaunt, in a busmess-like tone of 
voice, ^^ I wish to speak to you on a subject of 
vast importance to me ; I hope you will not 
object to what I am about to say." 

^^ You may command in every thing and in 
every way," rejdied Mrs. MiflSns. 

^^ Well, dear, the matter I allude to is, that, 
although we are in &ct and truth relations of 
Colonel Desmond, he has declined seeing any 
of our &m]ly. He never admits me when I 
call at Annaghmore. He never returned Mr. 
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Mordaunt's visits ; and I am conYinced that 
there is some vile conspiracy on foot to induce 
Colonel Desmond to leave the bulk of his 
property to this Captain Desmond, who Sir 
Francis Helmrogham has brought to the 
country. Now, dear, I am aware that the 
Colonel never is denied to you when yoii 
caU.^' 

" Oh ! never," exclaimed Mrs. Miffius. 
" My major and he served together in India." 

" Tes, dear," rejoined Mrs. Mordaunt, " I 
have heard that ; and relying on your old in- 
timacy with him, I ask,^ as a very, very great 
favour, that you will introduce my Sam to the 
Colonel ; you know you may simply go to en- 
quire how he is, and you can bring Sam with 
you, and you can praise the boy, and mention 
the relationship ; you can manage the matter, 
I know — something will come of it — ^I have 
great Mth in contact ; and Sam is really a re- 
markably good boy, though a little odd." 

Mrs. Miffins scarcely would have echoed this 
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good opinion of Master €am had she bnt seen 
the gentle youth, at IMt moment, ptacldng the 
dioioest feathers from the poor mackaw, who, 
in vain, invoked the manes of the nugor, and 
inqniied pathetically where he was in the hour 
^ need ; irat, alas I there came no answer 
from beyond the siyx, and mac. was dtdj 
denuded of his brightest plumes. 

^^I see no dbjeoti0a to my calling on the 
Coknodl when he is conyalescent ; but he ^all is 
dangerously ill," said Mrs. MifBns. 

"What may be his age?" enquired Mrs. 
Mordaunt. ^* He must be very old." 

" He is the oldest thing alive," was tiie re- 
ply- 

" He cannot live long," observed Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. 

"He has done that already," replied the 
widow, rather pettishly. 

" It will be so kind in you to bring Sam, and 
introduce him," said Mrs. Mordaunt 

" I, of course, if you desire it, shall bring 
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the boy," returned Mrs. MMns, "though, 
oertaiiily, my- so doing, will prevent my gain- 
ing admittance. The colonel so dreads strangers. 
He declares they are all looking after his 
mSney ; and that old Cerberus of a servant has 
no compunction in shutting the door in one's 
face. However, dear, if you wish it, t shall 
bring the boy when next I call." 

^' I am sorry to find that I have trespassed 
too much upon your kindness and friendship," 
said Mrs. Mordaunt, drawing herself up with 
injured dignity. " I woidd not, for the world, 
have my son go with you contrary to your wishes 
and inclination. Oh ! no ; Sam certainly shan't 
go now." 

Mrs. Miffins, perceiving that her dear friend 
was hurt at the manner in which she received 
the request, changed her tone immediately, 
and implored her to allow her to bring the dear 
child ; she was merely nervous about the re- 
ception he might meet with from that cross old 

N 5 
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bear, the Colcmel : she only spoke in kindness 
— ^indeed it was so— «iid Mrs, Mordaunt was 
soothed and oomposed; she was the more 
readily appeased, as without the widow's aid, 
she knew she never coidd accomplish the 
desired introduction; while, on the other hand, 
Mrs. Miffins feared to offend her friend ; as de- 
prived of her goodwill, she would lose many 
luncheons, and sundry drives in the summer 
afternoons. So, bound by the powerful ties of 
self-interest, the ladies vowed eternal amity 
and union, and then commenced, duly, to detest 
each other with female cordiality ; and judging 
from the numerous ' dears ^ and terms of 
affection, with which they enriched their con- 
versation, a storm would assuredly have taken 
place had not Sir Francis Helmingham and 
Doctor Walter ridden to the door. 

"You were not very weU, Mrs. Miffins, 
when last I saw you," said the baronet, as he 
kindly took the widow's hand. " I have called 
to ask how you are." 
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" Thank you, Sir Francis," she replied ; " I 
am greatly recovered.'^ 

And Mrs. Mordaunt smiled as she returned 
the baronet's greeting. 

" Doctor Walter has just come from Annagh- 
more," ^said Sir Francis ; " Colonel Desmond is 
still very feeble, and is most desirous to see 
his relative, Charles Desmond, who is, at pre- 
sent, staying with me; we must bring him 
there to-morrow." 

"Is the Colonel's case hopeless, Doctor?" 
inquired Mrs. Mordaunt 

" Not exactly hopeless," replied the phy- 
sician ; *^ but, at his age, every illness is ftdl 
of danger ; he has a fine constitution, and will, 
I am certain, overcome the fever." 

"Poor old gentleman," sighed Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. " I wonder if he has made a will ?" 

" It is in my possession," replied Sir Francis, 
" and I am a witness to it." 

" Eeally," exclaimed Mrs. Miflfins. 

" He has never seen this Captain Desmond, 
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who is staying with you, I believe," said Mrs. 
Mordaimt. 

"He has never seen him," returned Sir 
Francis ; " but he is most anzious to do so— he 
wished the Doctor to allow of his seeing him 
this very afternoon." 

" What an interesting document that will 
must be," murmured Mrs. Mordaunt. 

"A document replete with honour and 
justice, I am certain," remarked Sir Francis. 

Mrs. Mordaunt smiled at this observation, 
as justice (although blind) could not feil to lay 
her hand on Sammy^s lanky ringlets. 

" I shall be sadly disappointed if the Colonel 
don't recover," said Mrs. MiflSns, gaily. "I 
have long entertained a hope of making an im- 
pression on his heart, and being, some fine 
day, Mrs. Colonel Desmond. If he dies, Sir 
Francis, I shall have to lay siege to your heart, 
so be prepared^ — a widow's love is irresisti- 
ble." 
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The baronet bowed ala Bii Charles Grandi- 
son upon the lady^s hand, and said — 

"-4^, mihiy jpreteritos referat si Jupiter 
annosP 

^^ I do not understand your dead languages/' 
said Mrs. Miffins, in winning accents ; ^^ if you 
pay me a compliment, you must translate it, 
that I may value it." 

" Si vons voulez que j'aime encore, 
Bendez-moi Tage dea amours." 

Eeplied the courteous baronet. 
" Oh, that is no compliment to me," said the 
widow : " that is only an indirect and pleasing 

" And so conveying my sense of the imfit- 
ness of age to aspire to the priceless affections 
of Mrs. Miflfins," said Sir Francis ; " seventy 
one winters dare not hope to cuU such roses 
as those which bloom and mantle upon that 
smooth cheek." 
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The widow almost blushed through her 
rouge at the hyperbole of this speech; very 
fresh, indeed, the roses were — ^aud she felt that 
her dear friend, Mrs. Mordaunt, rejoiced at 
the satire which lurked beneath the compli- 
ment. 

Doctor Walter changed the subject by re- 
marking that the flowers outside the open 
window quite perfumed the room. And Sir 
Francis, anxious to atone for his late rudeness, 
added — 

" Yes ! they are so sweet that they recall to 
my mind the words of the old troubadour : 

'' Quan la doss aura venta. 

Deves vostre pais, 
M*es veiaire que senta 

Odor de Paradis." 

The widow was appeased by this quotation, 
as Mrs. Mordaunt did not understand French, 
ancient or modem, and of course was humiliated 
by the sense of her own ignorance. 
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Sir Francia and the Doctor took their leave, 
and Mrs. MiflfJTis arrayed herself in her most 
becoming bonnet, settled that they should just 
drive to Woodlawn, and partake of the home- 
made bread, and then they could return back 
through the village, and perhaps get a peep at 
the dragoons ; and Mrs. Mordaunt, agreeing to 
all these arrangements, the widow declared 
every was delightful and quite ^ coukur de rose^^ 
and ascended the jaunting car with as much 
grace and life as if she were in figure a sylphide, 
and not affected with a Mse appetite. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



« Can he be called a worthy man 

Who has no wish, nor care 

For anj but himseIf-*-who8e heart 

Has never bid him share 

With other mutual answering hearts 

ItssorrowEf, anditsjoys.** 

GOETUE. 



" I imderstand, Doctor Walter," said Bob 
Helmingham to the physician, who had called 
to give a bulletin of the Colonel's health, " that 
the avenue at Annaghmore is marked with as 
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many foot prints as the approach to the lion's 
den was in the feMe." 

" Yes P replied the Doctor, smiling, " But 
with this difference that at Annaghmore they 
ell return. Colonel Desmond has given orders 
to allow no person in^de the doors.'' 

"A requisite order, I believe,'' sard Sir 
Francis. " The house was regularly invested 
with visitors, and the tables were all groaning 
beneath every description of dainty most un- 
fitted for his fever." 

" Kind and compassionate creatures !" ob- 
served Bob. " I wonder if they are all as 
anxious to send cordials to the poor ? or do they 
ever call at the pauper's door to ask after amck 
or dying child ? Do they ever give clothing to 
the famishing orphan, or bring nourishment to 
the old and needy ? Must Dives be thus ever 
pampered, though the dogs are licking the sores 
of Lazarus? And is he who has means of 
catering to his every whim and fency, alone to 
be the object of generosity, while hundreds 
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aiouiid are smkiiig to the grave in suffering and 
in want, whose pains, and whose sorrows would 
at least be alleyiated by the tithe of these sordid 
offerings to Mammon." 

" We Kve in a strange world," returned the 
physician, and every day's experience shows 
that ' He who hath to him shall be given.' " 

" I suspect," said Bob, " that they who give 
gifts to Colonel Desmond reap their reward in 
the consciousness that they have left nothing 
undone to insure a legacy." 

" The only recompense tiiey will ever re- 
ceive," said Sir Francis. " He grumbles at 
their attentions, and says he cannot understand 
why they should take any interest ui his health 
or wel&re. He is a singular man. He has 
never forgiven the Woodbeighs for asking him 
to stand godfather to their youngest child — Hia 
conviction is that Belmore expects a legacy be- 
cause he once invited him to dinner, and he 
says Mrs. Miffins will be so delighted when he 
dies, as he knows she is all curiosity to leam 
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the contents of his will. The Mordannts he 
rarely mentions ; but lately he has spoken al- 
most exclusively of yon, Charles. He asks if 
you are tall, and wliat is your style of feature 
— ^puts many questions as to your habits and 
pursuits, and hopes you have modest 
manners." 

" Modest manners !" exclaimed Bob. "Why, 
Charles, I verily believe the old Colonel ex- 
pects to find you mild as a sucking dove, ot 
LiddBg Jretdring as a m<dd!a in h«r 
teens.'? 

" The term ' Modest manners ' was one 
much used by gentlemen of the old school," 
returned Sir Francis. " It is a good phrase 
though not very applicable to the manners of 
the young men of the present day, for they 
too frequently forget that good manners are 
nearly allied to good feeling, and certainly are 
always to good taste. It has been truly said that 
^ manners are something to every one, and 
every thing to some,' " 
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" Yes I" observed Bob, " good manners were 
more general in the old time than they are now, 
as Alwakide in the early days of Islamism 
mentions, as a curious fact, or rather as a 
strange event, that a certam man, having re- 
ceived sentence of death, had neglected to 
salute the judge." 

' " When Alwakide noticed this greo^t tm- 
politeness, on the part of the criminal," said 
6ir Francifii, ^^ he must have considered 
manners as a curb to the passions. But the 
Arabs were essentially a high-mannered, gentle- 
manly race. They had just ideas on the sub- 
ject ; as Ali, one of their sages, remarks : ' Lan- 
guage is tiie mirror of the understanding — 
manners of the man !' an apothegm scarcely 
improved on by Lord Bacon, when he wrote 
that ^ Beason may affect our judgment, in- 
terest our conduct ; but manners alone touch 
the heart.' ^ Yes ' the great Chatham was cor- 
rect when, with his usual felioitousness of ex- 
pression, he defined ^ PoUteness as benevolence 
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in trifles.' As a man of the world, Colonel 
Desmond is right to look to manners." 

« He says he was a great beau in his young 
days," . observed Doctor Walter. " He told 
me that at the state balls, given at Calcutta hj 
Lord Comwallis, he was in the habit of wear- 
ing white silk stockings with a black band 
round his ankle, affecting lameness at the same 
time for the purpose of attracting attention to 
his feet of which he is vain to this very hour." 

" The Colonel entertains a high opinion of 
you. Doctor," said Sir Francis. " He remarked 
to me the other mormng that if ever he wa» 
again a stout man it would be owiQg to your 
abiKty." 

" I am grateful for his good opinion," returned 
the Doctor. " But his wonderftd constitution 
is not to be overlooked." 

" His constitution is no doubt excellent," re» 
plied Sir Erancis ; " but faith in the physician 
is half the cure. We are told by Comeliua 
Agrippa that Constantine, the physician used 
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both charms and fictitioiis characters, in order 
that his medicine might be more eagerly and 
confidently taken, and the patient thereby be 
excited to hope, and trust and rejoice. The 
ancient physicians believed implicitly in the 
efficacy of charms. Alexander of TraUes says 
that haying been originally sceptical on this 
head, and having treated them with contempt 
he became convinced of their value by personal 
observation — ^while Pericles showed to a Mend, 
who came to inquire after him in the great 
plague, charms and amulets, which his female 
relations had hung around his neck ; now these 
charms and amulets were useM as conducing to 
hope and reliance." 

" No doubt," said Doctor ^Walter. " It is 
always a duty in our profession to sustain the 
spirit of the patient. There is a close sympathy 
between the mind and the body, and therefore 
it was that Avicenna advised charms to be worn 
roimd the neck, as the mind, by its strong affec- 
tions, exerted vast influence over the body, and 
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thus led it to sympathise with the prescribed 
remedies." 

" The ancients believed firmly in the doc- 
trine of sympathies," said Sir Francis. " They 
use^, as we learn from Proclns, to anoint the 
tips of the horns of oxen, whose feet were 
tender, and not the part proximate the hoof." 

'' Ah !" cried Bob, " that is like the custom 
of pedagogues, who whip their pupils on the 
reverse of the medal, where cherubs are, in- 
tangible, in order that they may drive learning 
into their heads." 

"The same principle precisely," said Sir 
Francis. " However, Doctor, while we patients 
congratulate ourselves on the improved know- 
ledge and science of our physicians, so you 
medical gentry may well rejoice in the improved 
humanity of your patients, for when Austre- 
hilda, the second wife of King Gtonthram, felt 
herself about to die, she had the barbarous 
fancy to wish for company in her journey to 
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the other world, and requested that her two 
physicians might be decapitated on the day of 
her funeral. And as the historian teUs ns — 
^ Le roi le promit comme la chase la phis simple j 
et fit couper la tete anoo medicines ;' and then, 
after this aflSectionate . act of conjugal CK)n- 
plaisance, he returned— *^ -4 ses kahitudes de 
royauU patemel^ et a sa hon-horme a^coutmnSe.^^^ 

" We may, imder those circumstances, con- 
gratulate ourselves," said the Doctor. " But, 
allow me, Sir Frances, "to observe, that, we 
have an invalid anxiously waiting for our ap- 
pearance — ^and we had better start immedi- 
ately." 

Numerous had been the visitors at Annagh- 
more that morning. Mrs. Mordaunt had been 
the first to call: she had alighted from her 
car at some distance from tiie d.oor, and, with 
stealthy step, had stolen to the entrance, as 
if fearftil that the chaste echo of her shoe 
would disturb the repose of the invalid. 
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G^eIrtly she rang the bell ; but old Gin had 
spied her, iaiid allowed her to ring a second 
time, which die did with rather greater 
energy. 

" One would think she was in a hni*ry," so- 
liloquised Mr, Holland, as he put a heap of 
turf on the library fire. " The day is warm, 
sure enough; but Master Charles must find 
the bright smile of welcome blazing for him 
from the ould hearth. The rale blood ib in his 
veins-p-not all as one. Why thin, can't you 
ring asy," he cried, as Mrs. Mordaimt pealed 
the bell again with considerable violence. 

"Good morning, Holland," said the lady, 
blaudly, as the door turned on its hinges. 

"Morrow kindly, Mrs. Mordaunt," replied 
Gin, " I hope you're well, ma'am." 

"Thank you, Holland, quite well," returned 
the lady. "I trust you have good news, Hds 
morning ; I heard, yesterday, the colonel was 
very ill — ^is^ there any hope ?" 

"Oh! sorra the hope, ma'am," replied Gin, 
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with a twinkling eye. ^' He is as well as ever 
he ivas.^^ 

Mrs. Mordaunt was very near saying — 

" Thank Heaven !" 

But she was not so thorough-paced a hypo- 
crite ; besides, she felt that her real feelings 
were seen through, and she stood abashed at 
the quiet satire of the old servant. 

^' Oh, Doctor Walter is very clever," she, 
at length, remarked ; ^^ it is quite a blessing to 
have such a person in the neighbourhood. This 
fine weather will restore your master. Pray 
say I called to inquire." 

And Mrs. Mordaunt returned to her car af- 
flicted with depression of spirits. 

" It's you that's happy to hear he is well,'' 
muttered Gin, as he closed the door. " Aye, 
indeed, it's what you begrudge him the last 
few days of his life, the crature. Though it's 
little good the likes of you will have by his 
death. Ha ! as Master Bob Hehningham used 
to say — ^ Blessed are they that expect nothing, 
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for they shall not be disappointed.' Arrah ! 
bother you all, for a lagion of old ladies, com- 
ing here looking for legacies where there's none 
for you," he added, as he saw Mrs* Miffins 
coming up the avenue ; " but I'll be even with 
yees." 

And ere the widow reached the door, Gin 
stood ready to receive her with a smile. 

" Well, HoUand," exclaimed Mrs. Miffins, 
joyously, " so we have good news. Captain Des- 
mond has arrived at Fontly, I hope the Colonel 
will be able to see him." 

"Master Charles will be welcome when he 
comes, ma'am," replied Gia. " It is long since 
I seen him — ^aye, he'll be welcome. The last 
now of the true ould stock." 

" Mrs. Mordaunt is a near relation of your 
master's, I behevej," remarked Mrs. Miffins. 
- " Oh I she says she is," returned Gin ; " but 
the name isn't the same you see — and the best 
blood is that, that goes with the name." 

2 
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^^ The colonel has never seen Captain Des* 
mond," said Mrs. MifiSns. 

^' Never Md an eye on him," answered Gin; 
^' first they sent him off to the army, and he 
qnite a child — ^then away tofdnin parts, and to 
the wars ; sure, that's the way they make for- 
riners of them all now-a-days." 

^^ Captain Desmond, I suppose, expects to be 
heir to this place and property^" said the 
widow ; '^ but, I should say, he has no chance, 
unless the Colonel makes a new will." 

" Oh, not a chance," echoed Gin. 

"I wonder who wiQ be his heir ?" said Mrs. 
MifiSns. ^^ I imagine, Holland, you know all 
about it. I am very curious on this pointy do 
tell me all you know." 

Then placing a crown in old Holland's hand, 
she declared she was tired, and sitting dawn 
on one of the- hall chairs, began to cross-ex- 
amine the confidential servant as to the con* 
tents of his master's last testament. 
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*^ Have you seen his will ?" she inquired. 

" Seen it, is it ?" said Gin, prepared for the 
flood of questions which he knew would pour 
upon him. ** Aye, ma'am, that I have." 

"Bead it?" said the lady, softly. 

^^ I could give a good guess as to what's in 
it," he replied ; " a good guess too." 

^^ Come now," said Mrs. Miffins, in her most 
insinuating tones, ^^ do tell me who will have 
the bulk of the property." 

^^Tou are fond of the Mordaunts?" said 
Gin, looking sharply at the lady. 

^^Mrs. Mordaunt is my bosom friend," re- 
plied the affectionate widow. 

" Then you may tell her what you plase," 
said Gin, with a peculiar grin. ^^ Good news 
is always pleasant" 

"Thank you, Holland," she said. "But 
what a shame to cut out the captain." 

" Oh, sure he never seen him. But he isn't 
cut out altogether; though you see the 
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Mordaunts are rich, and Master Charles is 
poor, and money runs to money." 

"True, indeed, Holland," observed Mrs. 
Miffinfl ; /^ it is natural he should wish to found 
a really wealthy family. Hem — ^has Mr. Bel- 
more been named in the will ?" 

" They say Mr. Belmore likes to call on yo% 
Mrs. Mifl^ns," whispered Gin. " It's not for a 
servant to make remarks, ma'ami, but sure, they 
say, he is fond of you. His name is in the 
will, ma'am." 

" Much obliged to you, Holland; ^' I must 
noi^ continue my drire." 

And haviug gleaned what she believed to be 
authentic information, she took her departure, 
much satisfied with the &cts. 

Mr. Belmore was en route to make inquiries^ 
when he met the widow. 

"I rejoice to see my feir Mend look so 
bright, and blissful," exclaimed the smooth 
bachelor, as he saluted Mrs. MMns. 
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" Ah ! good morning/^ said the widow. 

" Tou look radiaht as the harbinger of good," 
observed Belmore, gently pressing the lady^s 
hand ; ^< is the Colonel better ?" 

" So his servant told me," she replied. 

'' Faithful servant, that old man ; at least, so 
he appears to me.'^ 

^^ I greatly doubt it," said Mrs. MifBns ; " I 
have reason to believe that he has been prying 
into his master's affidrs." 

^'Oh, indeed P ejaculated Belmore; "a 
dreadful vice in servants. Been reading his 
wilL I suppose. WelL I hope he foimd my 
nameinitlama^earkL^-^difl 
could c(Hnmand an independent income I might 
cherish hopes of achieving wedded bliss." 

And softly sighing, Belmore once more 

• 4 

pressed the widow's hand, and then walked 
rapidly towards Annaghmore. 

^^ I shall accept him," whispered Mrs. MifSns 
to her secret soul, ^* if he is left decidedly com- 
forfable, not othe^^*"* " 
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^^ I must isipress hea* with the idea that I 
love her/' said JBehnore to hitneelf, as he strode 
along. ^' I must i^pear devoted, so hmg as I 
am poor, aad then she will helieye that I really 
am attached ; if I am left well ofi^ by this old 
hnnhsy I shall, .of cotiise, go away and travel, 
and never see her again; and if I am left 
nothing, why ! I must only marry the Miffins. 
Eh, laying into his master's private affairs — 
Gould I but discover how I really stand, I migh^. 
perhaps change my tactics ; butlshall see more 
clearly, bye and bye." 

Four times did Mr. Belmore pull the bell, 
ere Gin condescended to open the door. 

This delay, however, afforded the visitor 
ample opportmiity for consideration. 

"I have called here very frequently," 
thought that astute gentleman ; '^ and I have 
never given a reward to this confidential 
domestic ; and he really has had trouble in 
opening the door, and replying to my in- 
quiries." 
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And he felt in his pockets for a coin worthy 
of Holland's acceptance. 

" Good day, Holland," said Belmore, blandly, 
as the door opened, " I rejoice to hear my re- 
latiye is hourly improYing." 

" Sure, I know you wish him to enjoy long 
years of life, Mr, Belmore," quoth Gin, in 
mournful accents ; ^^ but he is not long for this 
world ; and sure, I know, Mr. Belmore, it's you 
that will be sorry." 

*• Holland," observed Mr. Belmore, drawing 
out his purse, " I have lately given you much 
trouble. Tou must have worn out a^ pair of 
shoes in replying to my affectionate inquiries. 
Poor, dear, old gentleman, pray tell him, I call 
daily to hear how he is. Here, Holland, ac- 
cept a sovereign as a reward for all this trouble. 
Alas ! poor, dear, old gentleman." 

And Mr. Belmore raised his handkerchief to 
exceedingly tearless eyes." 

" I'm entirely obliged, sir," said Holland, 
as he quietly pocketed the money. 

5 
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" Could you oblige me with a glass of water," 
said Belmore, ^^ toasted ham at break£ast makes 
me thirsty." 

" The beer is good," observed Gin ; " sure 
water is a poor drink." 

^* Why, yes, water is not so much to my 
taste as more generous liquids," replied Bel- 
more. "Beer, by all means, HoUand. I 
shall rest in the dining-room till your re- 
turn." 

" I have been meditating, Holland, during 
, your short absence for this beer," said Bebnore, 
as he finished a refreshing draught, "that 
much Utigation would arise should my excel- 
lent friend aud relative depart this life without 
making a will." 

Gin saw the drift of this remark, and then 
confidentiaUy whispered- 

" He has made his will." 

" Eeally," exclaimed Beimore, as if quite 
taken by surprise, "how exceediugly interesting 
its contents must be." 
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■' Will your honour, give me your honour's 
honour, never to tell mortial man, or oiild 
woman, if I let you into a bit of a secret," said 
Gin. 

" I pledge my honour never to divulge," 
cried Mr. Belmore, anxiously. 

"Will then, your name is the very first in 
the papery and Captain Desmond's is only 
third." 

And Gin winked hard at Mr. Belmore. 

" He tould me this himself; and how he left 
the best horse in the stable to the Doctor, and 
the choice plants to Miss Helmingham, and 
the wine to Mister Bob, and a trifle to the 
curate, Mr. Mostyn, who comes and prays with 
him. But now, Mr. Belmore, mind not a 
word ; no more than if you'd foimd a guinea ; 
for, if he hears a breath of it, he'll make a new 
paper, and cut yees all out. But, sure enough, 
here is more of them. Hear how the bell 
rings." 

" Good day, Holland," said Belmore, charmed ^ 
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with his intelligenoe ; ^^ I shall go out through 
the garden entrance, and avoid these vile 
legacy-hunters, whoever they may be ;" and he 
stealthily glided from the house. 

Gin recognised Sir Francis Helminghan's 
pony carriage, and soon the doors stood open to 
receive the last scion of that ancient house. 

" Oh ! Master Charles, jewey cried the old 
retainer, as Charles sprung from the Uttle chaise, 
" it's myself that's proud to see your face 
once more," and he wrung the hands of the 
young man again and again, for he had grasped 
them both in his homy gripe, " Oh it's a glad 
day to me to see we have one of the real ould 
stock left us yet." 

Charles expressed his gratification at Gin's 
true welcome with that warmth of manner, 
which is so sure to win the hearts of otir 
humble friends — a manner, moreover, which 
is a distinguishing characteristic of the true 
and innate gentleman. 

'' WeU— well," cried the old servant '' It's 
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you that's the fine boy — ^God bless you ; and 
you have seen a power of furrin parts, since 
last you stood on the ouM threshold." 

^^ Nearly half the globe, Gin," said 
Charles. 

"Oh! sure, so they used to tell me," con- 
tinued the old man," " and Biddy Maguire 
wrote home to say she met you in America, 
and that you well nigh shook the arm off her 
with the joy at seeing her so well." 

"Yes," answered Charles, " I met poor 
Biddy, and found her married, and with two 
children. I sat in her house an hour." 

" Oh ! blessings on the ould stock. They 
have no foolish pride in them," said Gin, turn- 
ing to Sir Francis. " And you did not forget 
the ould country in aU your travels. Master 
Charles?" 

" Not quite," returned Charles, " I am still 
very Irish, I assure you. Gin." 

" Well, well !" muttered the old man, 
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^^ we'll see him again, Sir Francis, knocking 
down the rabbits, and following the honnds. 
But sure the master is waiting for yees, so we 
had better go to him afore he begins to get 
cross." 

And accordingly Holland ushered them to 
the invalid's apartment. 

Wrapped in a grey cloth dressing-grown, and 
close to a dull, smouldering fire, sat Colonel 
Desmond in an old-&shioned and most uncom- 
fortable chair, formal and precise as if sitting 
for the ^ Portrait of an ancestor,' 

There was a cold grim satisfection in his 
mode of welcoming Charles. He scanned him 
with a scrutinising stare, and then turning to 
Sir Francis Hehningham, observed : 

" He is like our family — ^yes ! and the eye, 
is the true Irish eye — ^greenish blue, with 
long ftiU lashes. They are softer than your 
black eyes," 

^' Yes !" returned Sir Francis, " I always 
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admired the real Irish eye ; though old Eon- 
sard says : . 

*' Moi, je yeuil Teail et brun le teint 

Bien que Teail rerd toute la France adore.** 

" Ah ! ^ Pceil verd^ greenish blue — ^ihat is 
the eye — France was right," said the Colonel, 
still looking at Charles, as if he was examining 
a horse he was about to purchase. " Ah, yes I 
and he has the small foot of the Desmonds---we 
all had small feet — ^They used to say I was vain 
of mine ; but I never was. Charles, — ^that is 
your name ? — and so you have seen service in 
India — ^wounded at the Sutledge, and you were 
in Canada, and at the Cape. But India is the 
place for soldiers ; but now you have not the 
advantages which we had in my younger days 
— we made fortunes. Yes ! sir, fortunes — 
money, sir, money — and, as Solomon says : 
^ Money answereth all things? I made money 
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in India — ^not much, however — not much- 
very little, oh ! very, very little. I wish Ihad 
made a glorious fortune—^ Money answereth 
all things.^ Are you a prudent young man ? 
— ^Do you look after the main chance ? — not ex- 
travagant, eh?' 

Charles smiled, as he said he got on pretty 
well, and believed himself to be most prudent. 

" Glad of it," said the Colonel, « glad of it 
— ^we must be careful of our money in this 
world — ^Is it not so, Helmingham ? — ^We must 
be carefiil.'' 

The old Colonel now was silent for a time. 
Hehad feUe^ into one of those moods when age 
loves alternately to prattle and to muse, and to 
recal its stubborn and ofttimes vicious hobbies. 
He drew his chair closer still to the fire-place, 
and with his cane commenced raking at the 
bars. His heart was evidently ftdl. He did 
not wish to show his feelings ; but his feelings 
almost showed themselves. His poor old 
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withered hscD&s $iaxk and trembled as he strove 
to raisaa little blaase by pbUbog with his stick at 
the smouldering coals. 

His sHenoe^ and his palsied energy bore wit- 
ness to how much he was affected at beholding 
the last scion of his race ; eamesdy he raked 
at the gradually glowing coals, and Charlbs 
thouglit of the words of the Psalmist : 

" / held my tongue^ and spake nothing — I 
Jc^t silencey yea I even from gmd words ; hut it 
was pain and grief to me. My heart was hot 
within me; and^ while I was thus mtrnng, the 
fire kindled^ and at last I spake with my tongm : 
^ Lord kt me know mine endj and the numbei: 
of my days thai I may he eerUfied how long I 
have to Uve. Behold thou hast made my days as 
it were a span^ and mine age is even as nothing 
in respect of Thee^ and verily every man living 
is altogether vanity ^ 

Yes ! there sat that oldman.who had walked 
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invalid's weakness, and desiiing them not to re- 
main too long with him. 

" Well, Gin," said Sir Erancis, as they rose 
to leave the room, ^^ you have taken good caxe 
of your master in his illness." 

^^ Better eare. Sir Erancis^" answered the 
old servant, ^^ than himself or the Doctor has 
any notion o£" 

^^ Holland is an honest man," said the 
Colonel. 

" It's well for you I am, at anyhow," re- 
turned Gin, quietly. " If I had'nt been with 
you in your sickness, you'd now be dead." 

^^What do you mean, sirrali?" said the 
Colonel. 

** ril soon show you," answered Gin. Then 
leaving the room, he returned in a few moments 
with a tray fbU of phials and medicine, xm- 
touched. 

^^Look at tiiat," he cried, with an air of 
triimiph, " only for me, you'd have swallowed 
all liiat stuf^ and have been in the graYe long 
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ago. It's what IVe saved yoxxr life so I have^ 
And now you're so contrary, I'll go bail you'll 
begin to scold and abuse me." 

^^Wbat, sirrah/' exclaimed the invalid, 
striking his caue against the floor, ^^ have you 
presumed to put aside the medicine ordered by 
the physician ?" 

" I gave you enough and no more," was the 
reply. 

" Why then, sirrah, may I ask did you 
allow them to send too much medicine — ^run* 
ning up an apothecary's bill ?" said the Ciolonel^ 
in sharp though tremulous accents. 

"Why did I let them seud the physic, is 
it?" returned Gin. "Because we ought all 
to live and let live, that's the why. The 
Doctor lives by selling the drugs — ^aM I have 
let you live by not letting you swallow the 
drugs, and that's how it is — ^fiair and right— • 
and yet the creature scolds me, Master Charles 
— oh, but he's cruel hard to plaze. But it 
won't go to loss — ^not one drop of it; sure 
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there's scores of ould women, through the 
ooxmtry with the colic, that will be but too glad 
to get it. I'll give it to them, and if does 
them no good, it will do them no harm, at any 
how, and I'U bid them pray for your 'health 
and long life here and herieafter ; and so you 
see it's what I've done you good both body and 
soul — and yet you scold me, and get cross." 

There was something ludicrously logical in 
the defence of the old servant, and the Colonel, 
though really enraged, could not avoid a grim 
smile as he waved Holland and the phials 
away. 

" I am cold — ^very cold," said the invalid ; 
*^ send me the Doctor ; and, Charles, you will 
remain with me — don't leave me, boy— don't 
leave me. I'm very cold — ^very cold." 

The shivering of the old man showed that 
the fever stiU hung over him. Doctor Walter 
said a relapse might prove &tal, and that he 
would require the strictest care and attention. 
Then giving Charles directions as to the me* 
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dicines, and enjoiniTig the greatest quiet, he 
took his leave, promisiiig to call at an early 
hour the following morning. 

Sir Francis HebninghAm kindly stayed with 
Charles tiU the day was drawing to a close ; 
but he also had to say adieu, and then Charles 
was left alone with his invalided and yet almost 
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